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THE PLAN OF THIS BOOK -■..., 

• • . 

TfflS book deals with those details of tjrpe arrangfeH'"- 
ment that help advertising to do its job. 

Since there is always more than one good way of 
arranging any given piece of text, I shall try to avoid 
laying down rigid rules. To do that might keep you 
from experimenting for yourself. Chiefly I want to 
show by comparative illustrations how much more 
effective some type arrangements are than others — 
to sharpen up the tools with which you work and pos- 
sibly add a few to your equipment. 

In arranging my material I came upon a consider- 
able difficulty. 

Print depends for its proper effect, first «f all, upon 
various qualities in the face of ty pe selec ted : its read- 
ability, color, distinction of design. Print depends for 
its effect not alone upon the face of type selected, but 
also upon its size; not alope upon the type itself, but 
also upon its spacing, its arrangement, its combina- 
tion with other types. 

In the designing of any given piece of work, all these 
factors have to be considered in their relation to each 
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2 The ptan 'of this book 

other. They are-vkahy dependent upon each other. 

• '- • 

To neglect any*of;them is to be less effective in print 
than we niight^teadily be. 

However; for rapid comprehension of what I have 
to teU.yoti, it seemed to me necessary to present each 
divigic^n'of my subject by itself. To do so would give 
ua^'C^ear-cut impression of each division before we 
'ijn^t on to the next. On the other hand, to talk about 
. -V.-aH the mterdependent factors of type airangement at 
••••. one and the same time, and on every page of this 
book, would be to leave us pretty badly muddled. 

Since then my material did not fall naturally into 
any clear-cut divisions, I had to create certain arbi- 
trary divisions of subject matter for convenience of 
discussion. Which may result in your asking at times 
why I place the cart before the horse; as for instance 
in talking about the emphatic use of types before I say 
anything at all about their selection for a more elemen- 
tary quality — ^legibility. You will understand why I 
have done this if you will consider for a moment that — 

Adverting print to do its job must: 

1 command attention 

2 get itself read 

3 get itself imderstood 

4 get itself acted upon 

We may dismiss (4) at once as not being strictly 
within the province of type arrangement. Good ty- 
pography can add to the force of the final impression, 
but action depends upon what the words say, not on 



The plan of this book 3 

how they look in print. Anyhow, type arrangement has 
a big enough job on its hands to take care of the first 
three items on the list. 

Following then the foregoing outline of what adver- 
tising print must do, I have arranged my material in 
three main divisions : 

1 Advertising print must command attention. In 
which I shall illustrate emphasis of various kinds 
which makes print command attention. 

2 Advertising print must get itself read. In which I 
shall illustrate what makes type easy-to-read. 

3 Advertising print must get itself understood. In 
which I shall illustrate aids to comprehension. 



BY WAY OF BEGINNING 

Back in the days when I first got the notion that I 
would like to learn how to make type do what I 
wanted, I used to make no end of dummy layouts. 
From magazines, newspapers, books and what not, I 
clipped all sorts of type pages, illustrations, orna- 
ments and borders. Then I played with them in much 
the same way that the child in the kindergarten plays 
with its pieces of colored paper. 

I was curious to see what would happen when I 
used this sort of picture, lettering, border or ornament 
with that sort of type. 

It was lots of fun and I learned some things. 

When I got an effect that I liked, I pasted it in my 
scrap-book for future use. And then I would be eager 
for someone to come along with a piece of advertising 
copy that I could pour into my ready-made mold and 
so achieve a masterpiece. 

But it almost never happened that way. 

The poor wretch who wrote the copy had made his 
headline too long or too short. He would demand bold 
subheads that weren't in my scheme. He wanted to 
show a picture of the factory. And there would almost 
certainly be one of those trademarks made in the dark 
ages of advertising, that would have to go in. 

So for the tenth time perhaps, I would sadly put 
aside my pretty dummy and go to work with real in- 
stead of ideal material. 
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Begin with the advertising idea 



I still make plenty of experimental layouts for my 
pleasure and education. But I know now that no one 
will ever furnish me with just the right material to 
make these sketches come true. 

And there is no reason why anyone should. 

I discovered soon enough that the starting point 
for the arrangement of any piece of advertising must 
be the advertising idea itself and not some purely ab- 
stract effect that I wanted to get. 
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No. 1. The ras:ged line at the right follows the out- 
line of the illustration which was a part of this 
advertisement. You will note that the type was 
set to follow this ragged outline. This never helps 
the look of print— and makes it harder to read. 



Typography must serve the advertising idea 7 

In advertising print, typography is merely the ser- ! 
vant of the advertising idea. It should not exist for 
itself at all. It should never obtrude by a display of 
dexterity for its own sake. It is merely the medium 
through which an advertising idea is given that physi- 
cal form which helps the reader to grasp in the least 
time and with the least effort what is being said to him. 

Any willful eccentricity of arrangement that hm- 
ders the clear flow of the text injures the chances of 
the advertisement to get itself read and imderstood. 

Someone has said: ''When an idea will not bear a 
simple form of expression, it is the sign for rejecting it.'' 

Let me illustrate with a few examples. 

Suppose you were looking hurriedly for informa- 
tion about Florida train service. Would you have the 
patience to dig it out of illustration 1? Why go to se 
much trouble to make print^mreadable? 

Compare two advertisementftof Cadillac Automo- 
biles (2 and 3). 2 is an attempt to gain distinction by 
letteribtig its text. But the lettering is hard to read. 
It confuses and worries the eye. It heeds a good deal 
of patience to read it through. Distinction can be got- 
ten in ways that will not keep print from being easy- 
to-read and easy to understand. As is shown in illus- 
tration 3. 
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This type is easy-to-read 
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10 Pretty to look at, but does not invite reading 
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No. 4. The desifi:ner of this advertisement did not think of 
his type as something to be read with comfort and pleasure. 
He thought of his type merely as a gray block, an element 
of his decorative scheme to be patted or squeezed into the 
required ehap^. And the result is a pretty looking page. 
But assuredly it is not a page that either invites reading or 
is easy-to-read. 




BOOKLET DESIGNING 

The following paragraphs are quoted from an article 
I wrote for Printers' Ink: 

''Fitness for its purpose comes first in making an ad- 
vertising bopk. Whom is it intended to reach? What 
competition wiU it have— what kmd of printed mat- 
ter comes to your prospects from other sources? Does 
the dress of the book suggest the quality of the prod- 
uct? And so on. 

And again when siz^ considered enters the ques- 
tion of convenience f Ipnailing, for reading, for refer- 
ence, for filing. 

Begin with the copj 

Many books are begim with a pretty dummy. Copy 
and illustrations are patted, squeezed or stretched to 
fit the curves and twists of the dummy until the real 
purpose of the book — ^the advertising of a product or 
service — is lost in the making of something "artistic." 

Begin with the copy. Say what you have to say. 
Detail and particularize as much as may be necessary 
for clear understanding and appreciation. 
• When your story is told well and completely, con- 
sider its illustration. 

It may not require illustration. Then don't lug ' 
pictures by sheer force into the text of your book. 

Consider with what purpose the makers of much- 
consulted encycloi)edias and dictionaries illustrate — 
with the view solely to make clear the text. To be 
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12 Booklet designing 

sure, you may add decorative graces, but only after 
the main purpose of making clear is achieved. Use 
decoration frugally. Don't bedizen your book. 

Nothing has yet been said about the format of the 
book — ^its size, paper, type page, cover, binding. 

Much too often these things are thought of first, 
and an iron-clad dummy produced into which text 
and pictures must be forced as best they can. 

Why decide offhand that your business demands a 
book of so many pages, of such and such a size and on 
such and such paper? Your business doesn't really 
demand anything of the sort. It asks to be advertised 
adequately. And when you have provided the copy 
and illustrations, then let the book in a certain sense 
create its own format. 

Pictures of a certain kind need to be shown large to 
carry their full meaning. Some tables and diagrams 
may not be cramped beyond a given point. 

Within your unposed limitations, then, consider 
the size of the book from the standpoint of convenient 
mailing, reading, reference, filing. The tendency 
should be toward compactness without cramping. 
Large books without the necessary bulk or protecting^ 
cardboard are apt to be crumpled in the mails; they 
cannot conveniently be held in the hand for comfort- 
able reading; they cannot readily be referred to; they 
are hard to file. 

The size of the page decided on and the margins 
fixed, choose a size of type that will fit the page and 
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Booklet designing 13 

fit the eye. Don't let the desire to keep down the 
number of pages run away with you. On the average 
\ booklet the difference in cost between say sixteen and 
\ twenty-four pages is not a sufficient reason for reduc- 
ing the size of the tjrpe. 

Typemaybetoolarge as well as too small. In experi- 
menting with the page of a small book recently, I found 
that 11-point type was read with more comfort than 
12-point. While again on a larger page with spacious 
margins, 14-point would be needed to fill the eye. 

Select the right size of type for your book firsts 
That's the logical way to begin with type. Do not try 
by main force to squeeze type and cuts into an arbi- 
trarily determined number of pages. If you just can't 
have more than a fixed number of pages, cut down 
your copy or leave out illustrations that can best be 
spared. But don't go on the assumption that your 
book will be read no matter how small the type or 
picayune the illustrations. 

(Note) Please keep in mind that I was here speaking of 
the average booklet — ^not an encyclopedia like the mail 
order catalog, which is an entirely different mattes. 

When the type is set, the ci^ placed, and the whole 
arranged into pages, you will have the proper number 
of pages for your book. Some rearrangement may be 
necessary so that paper will not be wasted, or to ac- 
commodate the make-up of a pr^ form. But with a 
little skill that can usually be managed." 
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Adv^lasing print must command attention 

Emphasis 

Let me begin by quoting from a report I once made 
to an insurance company on its printed matter: 

''The general impression that I get of the physical 
quality of your printed matter is that it is dull and 
dreary. It lacks the attractiveness that makes you 
want to pick up a piece of printed matter and give it 
at least a look because its dress promises something 
of interest. There is very little in the dress of your 
printed matter that holds out this promise. It lacks 
sparkle, it lacks smartness. Its clothes are for the most 
part ill-designed, not to say slovenly and dowdy.'' 

Emphasis is defined by the Century Dictionary as: 

Significant stress. Special stress «* force of voice 
given to the utterance of a word, a succession 
of words or part of a word in order to excite 
special attention. 

To bring out clearly or distinctly: make more 
obvious or more positive. 

Take the case of two speakers: One talks in a mut- 
tered monotone, which you must follow with strict 
attention if you hope to comprehend his statements. 
The other speaks distinctly with proper emphasis and 
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This talka in a monotone 
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20 DonH discourage the reader 

some significant gestures, so that you cannot fail to 
comprehend. 

Applied to typographic emphasis, this point is very 
well illustrated by 5 and 6. 

There may be some things the matter with the food 
advertisement. Possibly its Gothic headlines are 
needlessly crude. A good deal of its body type is too 
small for comfortable reading. But its general ar- 
rangement is excellent. The headlines tell a complete 
story in themselves. The text is so clearly and sen- 
sibly arranged that, barring the microscopic type, the 
reader will have no diflBculty at all in following it. To 
me this page looks alive and interesting, which 5 does 
hot. 

The Goodyear page talks in a monotone. The 
reader is discouraged from the start. It does not in- 
vite. It looks like hard work to read it. The four 
column arrangement makes too narrow a line to read 
comfortably. There is too much space between the 
colmnns and not enough between the lines of type. 
Stunt arrangements have their place, but we should 
not let tiiem interfere with saying what we have to 
say, as simply and effectively as possible. 

Say I am given a piece of text to put into print. My 
first move, then, is to understand clearly^what the 
words say. I must make an analysis of the text and 
decide on the relative importance of its various parts. 
Only in that way can I make the types emphasize 
what is vital and subordinate what is not. 



Shifting the emphasis 21 

lUustrations 7 and 8 are different arrangements of 
the same text — ^with the emphasis differently placed. 

7 appeared as a full page in advertising publica- 
tions. Let's call it a piece of good type composition. 
It is. But when the same text had to be used for some 
printed matter, I decided that it could be given more 
briskness by a readjustment of its emphasis. 

The headline in 7, for instance, did not seem im- 
portant enough to merit the display it got. The key- 
note of the advertising idea was in the first paragraph 
of the text. So in 8 I subordinated the headline and 
brought up the first paragraph to a point where it 
dominated the page. The three paragraphs following 
were given their proper emphasis as three distinct 
phases of the main idea. And again the italic display 
line was used to emphasize what was clearly an im- 
I)ortant point. 

9 and 10 were again set from the same piece of text. 
9 lacks distinction. The mere look of it gives no hint of 
the importance of the thmg advertised. Its emphasis 
is weak because it is divided into little bits so that 
none of it really tells. And its text needs re-arrange- 
ment to ^ve a sharp and definite impression of what 
it is all about. 

The headlme CURRENT HISTORY IN BOUND 
VOLUMES at first glance is slightly hazy in mean- 
ing. Is it a descriptive term for a set of historical 
books? Is it the name of a periodical sold in bound 
volumes? Obviously the first thing to do was to make 
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Emphasis wrongly placed 



The Merchandising Issue 

Par Excellence, 

of a Merchandising Magazine 

tn its October itsue— Woman's Work Number— Oood^ 
Housekeeping brings to its highest present point a sys- 
slempf service to advertisers which years have developed. 

All page advertisements will be made into shop-win* 
dow diq)lay bulletins, in two colors^ and be distributed 
among the 5000 Good Housekeeping Stores. 

The same, advertisements will again go to those 
Stores in October "Good Storekeeping/' and the 
Dealers' Service Department will use special e£fort to 
aid the distribution of the products. 

Reader Confidence has grown extraordinarily, 
thanks to the stronjgly-advertised Guarantee and the 
testing and censorship. Pulling power now is out of 
•11 ratio to the magazine's circulation — which also 
reaches high-water mark with the October number., 

The issue is ngidly restricted tp 150 pages 
of advertising, balancing an equal amount of 
leading matter. .Most of the space is already 
taken. Last October, under the same restric- 
tion, many late-comers were disappointed- 

Good HouselQeeping 
Magazine 

Cooperates with the Retail Merchant 
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The MeiduuMlMuig 
of a Mefchtodniiif 



In its October issue [""Tm»T"] Good 
Housekeeping brings to its highest 
present point a system of service to ad- 
vertisers which years have developed 
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No. 8 

the name of the magazine stand out clear and bold by 
itself. And to individualize it still further by saying 
immediately xmder it that it is a monthly magazine 
of The New York Times, which statement appeared 
in 9 as part of the signature. In 10 I gave the words 
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CURRENT HISTORY IN BOUND VOLUMES 



Sii Numbers of Current History Magazine 
in One Volume 

1,325 Puges Illustrated— Bound in cloth, gold-lettered 

with analytical indexes. 

Each volume contains all the most important war literature 
of each six months' period; an enduring, a valuable and, for 
a library, an indispensable possession, conuinmg ALL the 
MOST IMPORTANT LITERATURE by the chief spokes- 
men of the world, official and literary, on the greatest war 
in history. 

Two Volumes Now Issued 

The two volumes sent postpaid to any address in United 

States on receipt of $4.50. 

Address 

CURRENT HISTORY 

A Monthly Magazine of The New York Times 
Times Square, New York City. 



No. 9 



"In Bound Volumes'' the emphasis of position by 
placing them above the main display. The four dis- 
play lines xmder the main heading in 9 were in 10 set 
as a straight paragraph. The display line "Two Vol- 
umes Now Issued'' was run into the body of the text 
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Jn Bound Volumes 



CiuTent History 

i4 Monifdy Magazine of 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 



Sis numbers of Curcent Histoiy BCagaziiie in one 
vohune; 1,325 pages, iHiistrated; with analytical 
indexes; bound in doth, gold-lettered. 

Bacli vdiiino contains all the most Important war Utera- 
tore of eadi sis months' period; an enduring, a valuable and, 
Smt a library, an indispensable possession, coataining aB the 
mos^ imptuiant litermture by the chief spokesmen of the 
worid, official and literary, on the greatest war in history. 

THE TWO VOLUMES NOW ISSUED sent postpaid tq 
any sddrsss in United States on receipt of $4^50. 

CURRENT HISTORY 

Times Square, New YeriL d^ • 

No. 10 

in capitals, without injuring its display value. The 
signature was cut down to its proper size. 

A piece of advertising may be easy enough to read 
and yet look so dry and humdrum that it attracts no 
attention to itself. 



26 Easy-UHread, but humdrum 



I 



FIRST 

In ms, ttBdtr Um tixtem danifiGatioM llrtMi hdom, Tbt Htm T«fk 
TlBiM pobliahed 4.76444S agate UnM of adwrttrint t^l64.1<» Vtm, or 
1.016 pagw, mora than any oAfaar New York mcrnfaig wmnftfttrt 




CLAaairiCATioN. aoatbunml 

AntomobOca ^.968 Man'a FteniaUaia .Mifin 

Boota and Sboaa 76,11S If uaieal InatmaMnta WttJM 

Charity and BeUgloaa 68,087 Booka ...S4iS81 

DragflatPrcparationa.... 174.086 RallnMuIa :......... 68,860 

Piaandal 947,679 Steamahip and TteWl. ... .886.600 

Hotola and Baatanranta.... 268,910 Tobaeeo /..144.iS8 

Jtwdnr 60361 Woman'aSiMeiallarShopa. .484,746 

• p afir ana « 106364 Miaoallanaooa ...,^^..,,x,,WnjU$ 

HMdrtnlatko of The New York Tfanaa (ovar 880300 eopiaa 
Iwrtndlng Sunday) rapraaenta in one gnNqiinff ttw laq^ 
erimtaafttnCi IntdUgent and prqaparoua raadara a««r neordad by 




No. 11 

Compare 11 and 12, two arrangements of the same 
text which appeared m succeeding issues of the New 
York Times. 

Would 11 command attention as quickly as 12? 

What then does 11 lack? It lacks the force, the dis- 
tinction that advertising print has to have to draw 
the eye to it^d then to draw the eye into it. 

Now what has been done to provide these qualities 
for 12? This occupies only the same number of agate 
lines as its predecessor, but the space itself (two in- 
stead of three columns) is better suited to the nature 
of the copy. 

12 was provided with a border that would not only 
give it color, but serve also to cut the advertisement 
off from any others that surroxmded it. The headline 



Easy-to-read and emphatic 
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First! 



rl 191S. imdar the aizteen 
fined bdoir. The NEW YORK TIMES 
paUkhed 4,764443 aprte fine* of advertb- 
fa«— 2^464448 Uiies, or 1.026 pegM nofe 
Aan taaj other New Yoriunoniing newtptftr. 



Oyariqr aad Rdigiem 



S29SSS 
74415 

174J08S 
947^79 
2SSJ910 
4M61 
lOSjBM 

rnjan 
uijsn 

296,509 
144,02s 
t*a SpMidlj Shops 434,746 
679,609 



rpHE dtcttlatioB •£ the NEW YORK 
X TIMES (over SStMWO copies every daj, 
fadndiag Smdqr) wipwo t ai n in -one ^ovqp* 
kuM die iw f B wt mrnihof of Jifj i™ >i «« i i »fc 
inl8D|||snt end proipenms neden ever r^ 
corded bf* 



il^avd 



No. 12 

was ^ven its due importance by a larger size of type. 
Also by placing an exclamation point after it. The 
body type was of a more vigorous design. Initials| 
were used to add color. The tabulated list was given 
its due prominence. And finally the name of the paper 
was di^layed. 



28 Easy-Unread, hut no attention valve 



TIMES BUILDING 

TIMES SQUARE 

Large, light rooms, with aU modem equipments, 
to rent in the Times Building— the centre of New 
York's many activities. 2,050 square feet on a 
floor, making six or more rooms. Suit lawyers, 
physicians, real estate men, architects. Building 
open day and night Elevators always running. 
Trains and cars in all directions. Subway station 
in building. 

Renting Agetit— Room 406. Telephone 1000 Bryant 



No. 13 

Again compare 13 and 14. Obviously 14 is the bet- 
ter of the two if merely from the standpoint of atten- 
tion value. 

The border in 14 helps a good deal to catch the eye 
quickly. So does the arrangement of the heading. 
When you come to the body matter you find that 
instead of setting it all in one block, and in the same 
size, the important first sentence was emphasized by 
subordinating the type below. This smaller type is 
nevertheless easier to read than the same words in 13. 
Each point stands out clearly by itself. 
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Times Building 

Times Square 



Large, light rooms, with all modern equip- 
ments, to rent, in the Times Building — the 
centre of New York's many activities. 

t,050 iqiiare feet on a floor, Elevators always nmning. 

making sizor more rooms. _ . , . » . 

Saitl.i.7en.ph7rielu..r«d T^m «d on to ril dtoee- 

estate men, architects. ^^' 

Bnildingopendayandnight. Subway station to boiUUng. 

RENTING AGENT— Boom 406 

7elq>AoiM 1000 Bqrsnt 



inoiHuiiniiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiini 

NO.U 



30 Emphasis by position 



Sorvice to Readers 
Insures Results to Advertisers 



Tht foumkikM mom of adfeitUnt raccen in aay mturim it tht 
•enrict. whidi that mmsine gives to rwden. Subwnbonraadandhav* 
coafidcM* ia the Miuiatioa «^ieh givct them vilmblt Mnriet. Thil 
Mrvice may be' eoucatioa or vBaaemeat, but it muit be deinitte aad 
neogniaed icrvieetf the publication ii to maiataiBtlMaubecriben* eon* 
ISdnce. Witltout meh •enriee the Mbecriber Ioms intofeit in tbepepcr, 
doe* BOt give it co«6deiico and does not patnnlae the adveraam. 

The Fanner's Wife 

gives real service to 
farm women 

Sooies of papers are heli»ng hrm men solve their problems. 
Only one, The Farmer's Wife, b helping the hum woman 
solve her problems. It helps her socially, in an educadona 
wsy and in the practical afiFsirs of her home. It gives her new 
and useful ideas on subjects of keen interest ranging hom the 
kitchen garden to the care of her chiklren. It is edited for 
her. Its subjects are ready made for farm use— she does not 
have to make them over to fit her conctidons. 

Because of this service to farm women, The Farmer's Wife, 
with 62 S, 000 drculadoo in prosperous hum hoipes, produces 
remaricable results for advertisers. It vdll be profitable fo 
your use if your merchandise b adapted to the needs olproi^ 
perous homes. Rates and other particulars upon ^>plicatioa 

The Farmer^s Wife 

TIm Fastest Giowinf Farm P^ver in the WotU 

St> Panl, num* 

Webb PeMUriBf Ceaipaay. tMUkm 



I* fiCfm AoMwnleKwe 

OBDUBW.HnHaT.lBc. W.CRiaMaBHV.lBe. 

• mat NetloMl Buik BMf. 41 P»k Saw 

Chiraa*. IIL New Voik. N. Y. 



No. 15. EiiFHASis BY Position. This shows how 
an explanatory paragraph necessary to the un- 
derstanding of the text that follows, may be set 
several sizes smaller than the main body of the 
text and still be given its due prominence by be- 
ing placed at the top. 



Shifting the emphasis 31 

In 16 the emphasis is placed on the numerals, which 
might be considered important for accenting the dif- 
ferent points of merit described. But couldn't we 
draw the reader more quickly into the text by shifting 
the emphasis from the nxmierals to the important 
first words of each paragraph? Compare with 17 in 
which this is done. 

1. Durable linings, with choice of aluminum or 
nickeled copper. 

2, Steam-tight Metal Seal Covers — seamless 
drawn and strongly reinforced with a special 
stamped steel bac^uig, to prevent denting. 

3. Patented Adjustable Weil Support — so that 
any settling of the well (and resultant leakage 
at the cover) is inunediately overcome simply 
by tightening two nuts on the bottom of the 
cabinet, which anyone can do. 

4, Patented Detachable Valve. Sterilized instantly 
by immersing in boiling water. Taken off to pro- 
vide dry heat for cake or pastry baking. 



No. 16 



1. Durable linings, with choice of aluminum or 
nickeled copper. 

2. Steam-tight Metal Seal Covers — seamless drawn 
and strongly reinforced with a special stamped 
steel backmg, to prevent denting. 

8. Patented Adjustable Well Support — so that any 
settling of the well (and resultant leakage at the 
cover) is inmiediately overcome simply b^ 
tightening two nuts on the bottom of the cabi- 
net, which anyone can do. 

4. Patented Detachable Valve. Sterilized instantly 
by immersing in boiling water. Taken off to 
provide dry heat for cake or pastry baking. 

No. 17 



32 Monotony of emphasis 

Have I started from the wrong end? Told you to 
emphasize when there is ah'eady too much tendency 
to over-emphasize in advertising? Well, isn't it a bet- 
ter start for our advertising to have it too much alive 
and tone down its exuberance if we have to? Rather 
than that it be still-bom and need to have the breath 
of life put into it? 

Only remember what EMPHASIS is for : to place 
significant stress. If you try to emphasize every- 
thingi you have a tiring monotony of emphasis, 
WHICH IS NO EMPHASIS AT ALL. As the 
typography of this paragraph shows. 

In illustration 18 for example, too many things are 
emphasized in too many different kinds and sizes of 
type. This makes reading a needlessly difficult job. 
It confuses the eye and the mind. The simpler treat- 
ment of 19 makes it more inviting to the eye, easier 
to read and to understand. 



The use of too mart^ 

bif f erent Imhi anb ii}tsi of tppt 

IN COMBINATION 

makes print 

twrb to reali 

€md hard to underatcmd 



Reducing the emphasis 




Reducing tiie number 
of unrelated kinds of type 

always simplifies a piece of type compod- 
taon, makes it clearer, more inviting to look 
at and ea^er to read. 



34 Display in every line 

But there are some kinds of advertisements which 
seem to require that practically the entire copy shall 
be emphasized in one way or another. Can this be 
done with good effect? Yes^ if it is as well done as in 
illustration 20. 



Julius Oehme 

320-322 Fifth AvcL 

liifttw Jntpccttott oC tomt recently imsHm 

Paintings 

Corot, Dattbigny, Diaa^ 

Kenner, Ziein» 
Itraelfl^ Bfauy^ De Bode; 

Blommer% Kever, 
Wdasenbradi and odiera 

Wott hw e st Cotner saasfriet 

ad floor, tttedeittor. . 

^— ^———'■^■'^^— ■*——■*—— ——* 

No. 20 



The firm name is displayed. So is the address. So is 
the business. So are the names of painters whose work 
is exhibited. All done in a 2}4 ii^ch single column 
newspaper advertisement — ^and well done. No con- 
fusion. And you may absorb it all in a minute. 

Illustration 21 occupied only 2 inches and there is 
a good deal of emphasis for so small a space. But all 
the emphasis is good emphasis and helps comprehen- 
don. Note how the words ** Books, Prints, Autographs 
and Ex-libris'' are made to stand out in the body. 
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v^W 



^{1 lSOlX!^fS>\jlBfp 

^ PiMK SLy BO rt OBli l> kn ow n thfOB!|^" 

ont tlw woffkL Book-lofcm ft coUectois 
fiur tti4 OMT draw froa its treumcs cC 
BOOK^ PRINTS AUTOGRAPHS 

Md EZ-UBRia ^'Ai^tUar ^*!i 
ft book* WBmiAAf aitSiiifpBtM wnttu 

No. 21 



Avoid the use of Condensed Display Types 
In ciNnibination mdi Types of Standard face 
or of either with an Extra Wide face 



Tlds size ef condeiised ^is not so cssy-to4retd 

as this smaller size of the standard face 

Too Many Capital Letters in a 
Display Heading Confuse the Eye 
and Make Type Harder to Read 

Lower case letters are read with 

greater ease and if necessary an 

Important word may be 

Capitalized 







t 



UNDERSCORING 

Frequent underscoring ci words or whole sentences 
on a page, like any other form of over-emphasis^ does 
not make print more impressive or easier to under- 
stand. It merely clutters up the page, makes it less 
inviting to look at, and harder to read. Also it is apt 
to look like an affront to the reader's intelligence. 

No reasonable objection can be offered to the occa- 
sional underscoring of a word or even a phrase. The 
frugal use of such emphasis gives it its value. Note 
how ^ single phrase emphasized in this paragraph 
pops, while the underscoribig in the paragraph above 
loses its value because it is so common. 

Now and then you find that an advertiser not content 
with setting an entire paragraph in a type bolder than 
the text, insists on piling emphasis on emphasis by un- 
derscoring it like this. 

THIS PARAGRAPH set m the same size of the same 
type as the above, with white space between the lines 
instead of underscore rules, is made suffidentiy em- 
phatic by the contrast it offers to the text type and 
setting the first two words in ci^itals. And it is less 
troublesome to read. 



d6 



Over-emphasis which is no emphasis 37 

Fabric is to your Tire 
what Structural Steel 
is to a Building 

CoBoa fabric ktJWTJtiJ part of a tire. WImd Alfilkt 
wigiiKw •duevecl nie fpodwl raooeM of veiiiforanf 
the DMK itfu c tuic off tuCT Intu pmttoing uit ndbuu ctt^ 
kiiUwaxanditibiAteaBonfikn fhet gweto motariiis 
•n imprawemflnt a* great a* me devdopment of aled 
conmuctioo lor dgr tampen. The Strnctmal Fabric m 

GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 

Ttres 

Caniaa Iba Load and Strain iort aa SImI 
and Girdara do id tba Sky Scraper. 



A tm • E^tie b M incomplele widioat its n^nalvcf^^l£«g|| 
fadofl — aiteal ttroctnie is widumt its rt^ 

Aad foM M k leqoiras a moltitude of livela to fciad tofledicr ih* 
cntivs piiilnim so ntHt dm none osvo its wbz mm oh i 
IMt — MJierpwenresogolit 

Heot is f sq uir ecl to voleanize tiies. The ssevet and 
MiHsT Mediod o( ywlrsnirim tk > low degrso o( Itesfc 
dtoRM^ihr but does not bum tho •trengtb-siving Ubrieaals ool 
ofthofsline. 



Tlus MOM wondetfol MiDer Mediod abo retsins sll lbs oriai^ 
tire epdufsnee and toashnew in the lubber sad peeveats its 
delerioiatioii durins vulcanisstion* 

Bol; aafoitnaatdbr, aO tires look veqr mueb afikoi 

TlMffO is one safe way— >iiirift on a Miller Georwf* 
iD-ffte-itoaif Tire aad tfiea yon know it baa not 
worn out diirim inaiwiffactiiieL 



Year car demands tires ibat aie equal to the dnal tadK 
open tbembjr car end die road. Miller tires come bom ibefi 
toqr Uad — htnM if mSe iwacfe. of ritor. ss<s«r end 
TbqrcomtoyouwitltaUtiteqiHilitiesmatgiTeyoa 



THE MILLER RUBBER CO, Abw» U. & A. 

OCALnSAlOE 



No. 22. If you think I overdid it in my illustra-' 
tion of underscoring, look at this advertisement 
dipped from the Saturday Evening Post. 




INITIAl!s 

THE use of initial letters may be clasised as a 
form of emphasis. When we see an initial in the 
middle of a booklet page the eye marks it as a 
fresh start: the beginning of a new thought. And it 
helps to break the monotony of a pldin type page. 

[HIS is the wrong way to use an initial. Compare 
with the paragraph above. The initial should 
be set as an integral part of the text, closely 
tied up to it. It should not be set as a lonesome 
letter floating in space, as is shown here. This initial is 
the same size as that used in the paragraph above. The 
first initial aligns approximately at the bottom with 
the third line of type. As it should in this case because 
a three line initial was called for. The fourth line of the 
text appears underneath the initial — as it should. In 
this paragraph the fourth line of the text was not set 
under the initial because the metal shoulder at the 
bottom of the letter was in the way. In number one 
the shoulder was sawed off and the letter properly 
aligned with the tyi)e. 

DO NOT use a bold initial with a text type of a 
light face like this. Choose an initial of the 
same face as the text type if it is to be had. 
Otherwise use an initial the design and color of which 
approximate that of the text t3rpe# 
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InHfUUs 39 

IHIS is not a good use of an initial. 
The initial letter itself is too far away 
from the word to which it belongs. 
You cannot readily read this initial 
as part of its word. While the decora- 
tive quality of the border in which 
the initial is placed adds a grace to the type p^^, it 
is better to obt^un this quality in some other way. 
The next paragraph shows one way. 

nHIS use of a decorative initial I would call 
I good. It is designed for use with type, com- 
I poses well with it and adds sparkle to the 
1 page. This is by no means the only good 
way to use a decorative initial. There are many other 
good fcHins of initials but I have room only for these 
few general hints. 




BREAK-BY-SENSE 
IN ARRANGEMENT OF DISPLAY LINES 

Th e singl e display line is usually easy enough to man- 
age. But when your heading needs more than one 
line to get the required emphasis, break up your lines 
by the sense of the words rather than by any con- 
ventional rule for display. 

There is an old, old rule, religiously followed by 
many compositors, that in a two-line head the first 
line should be long and the second short — ^no matter 
how the thought breaks on the first line. As for in- 
stance in this department store heading: 

Savings for the Woman Who Takes Ad- 
vantage of Advance Buying 

Wouldn't it be more sensible to arrange this head for 
break-by-sense? like this: 

Savings for the Woman 
Who Takes Advantage of Advance Buying 

In the following heading from a financial advertise- 
ment, again no heed has been given to break-by-sense: 

Circular No. 1621 — ^^Convertible 

Bonds" 

It would be better arranged like this: 

Circular No. 1621 
^^Convertible Bonds'' 

40 



BreakAyy^en^e 41 

And still better if the unimportant first line were set 
smaller: 

Circular No. 1621 

^^Convertible Bonds" 

What would you say was the title of the book referred 
to in this heading from a trade paper advertisement? 

Did you get your copy ? 

Our 

Spring and Summer 

Stock Service Book 

is out 

Frankly, I was puzzled when I read it and I am still 
puzzled. The words of the fourth line suggest that 
the title may be " Stock Service Book. " In which case 
it would be better to emphasize these words: 

Didyaa get your copy? 

Our 
Spring and Summer 

Stock Service Book 

is out 

But maybe I am wrong and the title is really ''Serv- 
ice Book," the word "Stock" belonging by sense to 
the words on the line above. In which case I would 
arrange the heading like this: 



42 Break-byseme 

Did you get your copy ? 
Our 
Spring and Summer Stock 

Service Book 

is out 

An advertisement that leaves the reader puzzled 
about any part of it is not doing its job well. 

The following is copied from a magazine adver- 
tisement for Yale Locks: 



If we asked you to 
write in this panel 
the name of the best 
known locks and 
hardware, what would 
you write ? 



More carefully arranged for break-by-sense the 
lines would read like this: 

^ \ 



If we asked you 
to write in this panel 
the name of the best known 
locks and hardwarei 
what would you write ? 



Break-bysense 




ON MARCH TWENTY-SECOND 

THE EVENING MAIL WILL PUBLISH 

A SPRING FASHION SUPPLEMENT 

UNDER THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION (ff 

MR. T. E. OLIPHANT 

WITH A COVER ILLUSTRATION 

BY STEINMETZ 

DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATIONS BY KIMON 

AND A HOST OF OTHERS 
MANY OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES 



No. 28. This is &n excellent illustration of break* 
by-flense. For that reason it is shown here in spite 
of its use of capitals which are not easy-to-read. 

The window hanger must work fast. Mostly it has to 
depend for its effect on a passing glance. The type 
arrangement tiiat will get the sense of our wOTds into 
tiie mind of the reader most quickly — and make them 
stick there longest — is the type arrangement we 



44 The mndow hanger must work fast 



One new 

EDISON 

Diamond Disc 

RECORD 

a week will soon give 

you the world's 

best music 



No. 24 



ought to use. Compare 24 and 25 for break-by-sense. 
24 is nicely arranged. It looks well. But does it drive 
home the sense of the words as quickly as 25? 



One new 

EDISON 

Diamond Disc 

RECORD 

a week — 

will soon give you 

the world's best music 



No. 25 



Driving home the sense of the words quickly 45 



There b no needle to change — ^nothing 
to wear out a record — in the NEW 
EDISON Diamond Disc Phonograph 



No. 26 



There is no needle to change 
nothing to wear out a record — 
in the NEW EDISON 

Diamond Disc Phonograph 



No. 27 

For another illustration of break-by-sense, compare 
26 and 27. In 26 that word "nothing" at the end of 
the first line stops you. Somehow it doesn't seem to 
make sense. Same with the word "NEW" on the second 
line. The staccato arrangement of 27 — sl phrase to a 
line and each line carrying the argument a step for- 
ward — enables you to take in the whole thing in a 
jiffy. Note also that easy reading is helped by aligning 
the last line with the name of which it is a part. 



SUBHEADS 

Subheads are used in advertising print for any one 
of the following reasons: 

To accent the natural divisions of the story. To 
present a quick summary. 

To put more life and sparkle into a plain type 
page. To avoid monotony. 

To increase the number of places in the text at 
which the interest of the indifferent reader 
might be aroused. 

The kind of type to choose for subheads, and how to 
arrange it, cannot be discussed in any arbitrary way. 
Too much depends upon the general character of the 
piece of print you are working on, the effect you 
want, and so on. 

First let us take the type nearest at hand, that in 
which the main body of the text is set. 

Every face of roman text type has five correlated 
series of alphabets: 

(1) the roman lower case or small letters 

(2) THE ROMAN CAPITALS 

(3) THE SMALL CAPITALS 

(4) the italic lower case 

(5) THE ITALIC CAPITALS 

46 



Svbheads in the text type 47 

I once had a book to make for a financial institution. 
It was complicated in its subject matter. It called for 
many subheads of varying emphasis. It had to be 
dignified — ^restrained in style. I found it possible to 
meet all these conditions by using only such emphatic 
types as were supplied by the regular fonts of the text 
type. 

THE MAIN SUBHEAD WAS SET 
IN ROMAN CAPITALS 

The Secondary Subhead Was Set in 
CAPriALS AND Small CAPriALS 

SMALL CAPITALS ONLY, run into the body of the 
teict, furnished the third degree of emphasis, while 

The italic lower-case subhead, run into the body of the 
text, supplied the fourth degree of emphasis. 

The following suggestions apply chiefly to the book- 
let or catalog page. 

The italic svbhead in the size of the text type 
arranged on one or two lines and used as the main sub- 
head, does not give sufficient contrast to the body type. 

Better use italic in a larger size , 

It is not often necessary or desirable to use 
ITALIC CAPITALS FOR SUBHEADS 



48 Bold subheads 

Often you can get along without bold subheads by 
using for your display 

The text type a size or two larger 
than that used in the body 

A subhead in the style shown above may not always 
give enough contrast to the body type to catch the 
eye quickly. Then use a bolder type. Only remember 
that enough contrast is enough. 

A HEAD m SMALL BOLD CAPITALS 
IS NEITHER ATTRACTIVE NOR EASY TO READ 

The subhead placed on a separate line 

When this is aligned at the left instead of centered 
above the text it needs the space made by the inden- 
tion of the first text line to set it off more clearly. 

The flush subhead needing two lines will be more 

distinct if its second line is indented 
In that case the first text line will be better if set flush. 

Avoid too many bold subheads 

on a small page — ^particularly when there is only a 
slight sprinkling of text tjrpe between. 

This sort of over-emphasis 

defeats itself. And it makes an unsightly page. 



Side-heads 49 

The bold side-head of few words is useful for marking 
the beginning of a new thought. Particularly when, as 
in this paragraph, it is an incomplete statement. 

THE SIDE-HEAD IN CAPITALS of the text type 
is not so easy-to-read as some of the heads shown be- 
fore and should be used sparingly. 

Capitals and Small Capitals may occasion- 
ally be used with good effect for short side-heads. 
The best result is obtained by letter spacing the head 
as is done here. 

ITALIC CAPITALS because of their decided in- 
cline do not make so pleasing or effective a side-head 
as some of those ah*eady shown. 

Italic lower case larger than the text type offers 
another good treatment for the short side-head. 



When it is necessary to use a rather full state- 
ment for a subhead it may sometimes be 
done by setting it with hanging indention 
in a larger size of the text face. This will 
be more easily read than the same amount 
of bold type and be less tiring to the eye. 

Beginning the text immediately underneath it with a 
flush paragraph serves to emphasize the indention. 



50 The paragraph and cviriv, subheads 

Another way to avoid tt&dng too much bold in the long 
subhead. Set the important beginning words m 
bold of the same size as the text type. Set the r^ 
of the head in the body type, all in hanging inden- 
tion and all double leaded, as is done here. 

Begin the text inunediately underneath it with a 
flush paragraph to emphasize the indention. 



The Newspaper and magazine editors like and 
cut-in ugg tjjig style a good deal. It is also found in 

many booklets and catalogs. But to my no- 
tion it is not so useful in advertising print as are some 
of the foregoing arrangements. The space that can be 
given to it on a page that is to look reasonably well is 
usually not large enough to allow for enough words 
in a proper size of type to obtain needed emphasis. 
And the sense of the words is often chopped up by 
having to set the type in so narrow a measure. 

TJ^pfvl '^^ cut-in head consisting gf one or two 
•^ short words placed on one line, inay be used 
with good effect as shown here. 



The marginal head 51 

• 

Some of my objections to the cut-in head 

apply also to the marginal head. It does The 

not catch the eye as readily as some of Marginal 

the foregoing styles. As the eye travels head 

down the type page it is very apt to pay 

no attention at all to the marginal head, 

or to see it only after the text has been 

read. Moreover, it wastes space on the 

page that might be put to better use. 



EMPHASIS BY USE OF WHITE SPACE 

Bold display type is not the only way of being 
emphatic in print. In a newspaper or magazine ad- 
vertisement you may sometimes get a good deal more 
emphasis by the use of a large amount of white space, 
than by bold display. 

Compare two magazine advertisements 28 and 29 
I am not prepared to say that 29 is essentially more 
effective than 28. It is merely a different way of gain- 
ing attention. Neither do I mean to commend the 
Munsey page. That might easily have been just as 
emphatic as it is now with a less brutal typographic 
treatment. 

80 and 31 again illustrate two different methods of 
emphasis. The Collier page is filled with large tjrpe 
which fairly squirms for lack of breathing space. 
While in the Kodak page (which has approximately 
the same amount of text) the liberal use of white space 
forces attention. 

The Collier page illustrates a style of typography 
with which I have no patience. It is a needless irri- 
tation to the reader to set so short a piece of copy in 
t3i)e several sizes too large for the space, and then to 
Jumble it all up by setting it in three different sizes 
of type. The smallest of these three sizes would have 
been plenty large enough for the entire piece of copy. 
Or at least everything below the first four lines might 
have been set in this smaller size. 
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54 Emphasis by use of hold type 



AN APRIL SHOWER 
OF GREAT SERIALS 



April 1 

tab mim 4 "T^ . 

AinilS 



The Brass Check 
BY GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 



4 "Tim AtkT Mita a grmi tohbmkal nml «kaf m t m f iM fl Hi faafll mht 

Thiivia, Maid of Mar* 
BY EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 

taw cMaiv^dlllt Tmam Tiim Irfi kbmeffloom on aMqimtt»''1VabiJ4Atm,'' mm 



AinillS 



This W<miaii to This Man 
BY THE WILLIAMSONS 

taw «aflba ^ ''Tit L^rAMwCmdbd^^lN^ Ite Mfid^ 

AmmI 99 When the Devfl Was Sick 
April LL BY E. J. RATH 

Mm «M Miff !■«&«( lib JW«i0JWtoeio«fdi a eomMltaoenf/ Fmuim rti **Om Q>idW 

Apm ^9 BY JACKSON GREGORY 

TkbmttlltmfiiOtfABdu^eraniJaHMtfdmNoiatmulm mm "Tim OaUamk" mm 

tfUiB monlA'« led mOm 

ALL-STORY WEEKLY 
10 CENTS A COPY 

tHBnUiHKA.UUHS£YCOMPANY,8W9^FcirtMkSim^lhmY9rit 

No. 28 
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Emphasis by crowding large type 



Chapters of modern 
history with the 
charm and readabil- 
ity of fiction are the 

feature articles Collier's 
is publishing on the big 
events of the war. In the 
next few weeks the latest 
experiences and conclu- 
sions of Frederick Palmer, 
Richard Washburn Child, 

Victor Murdock and Arthur Ruhl 
will be published. It is the work 
of men like these that has enabled 
Collier's to lead all American pub- 
lications in covering the great war. 



Collier^ 

nm M ATIOM XL WKBKLT 

4t6 Wttttstk Strut, Ntut IW C£9 



No. 30 



Emphasis by white space 57 



That earliest slight break in home 
-the moroiAg when iAe boy or 
iA$ girl first trudges off to school! 
From that day, the changes are rapid* 
Every year you note diem. And, 
almost before you realize it, there 
comes the severer sundering of those 
ties, when John or Mary with a 
cheery « Will be home for Christmas, 
sure,'* waves a stout JarewelL 

Both of you are choking back 
sentiment. And afterward — how 
pictures, showing all the rapid tran- 
•itions, do help. 



Tiere^s a photographer in your town. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 



No. 31 



58 White space carefvUy didrSbvied 



Bohemia is here at its gayest and brightest— 
not the Bohemia of frayed cuffs and long hair, 
but the Bohemia of good-humored people, 
with an abounding desire to get a whole lot 
of real fun out of life and a knowledge of 
where to go to get iL They come here be- 
cause they always get more than they expect. 

Tktt Bwf rt —k Duacr —with Abbuna wdflet and coffee— b 

tMorted relithet. Lynnhaven aerred every night, from ax to 

Baya. Dixie biscuits, thick tteak nine, in the Gardenia Grill, 

broiled over hickory emben and where the ngii^est darkey band 

aerved on toa«. smoking baked in town sings and plays you right 

poutoea. luscious lamb chops, out on die dancing floor. Wheel 

Reisenweber's 

Columbus Circfe 



No. 82 

Tjrpe needs a relief of white in and outside of it 
and round about it to invite the eye and make it easy- 
to-read. See Spacing (page 88) for a detailed discus- 
sion of this principle. Here I want to speak of the 
massmg of white space to gain emphasis on a news- 
paper or magazine page. 

It is well to remember that the most striking effect 
is not obtained by carefully distributing your whites 
throughout a given space as was done in illustration 
32. It is obtained by massing white space in one or two 
places for such telling use as is shown by 33. 
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White apace massed for attention value 59 




Bohemia is here at its gayest and brightest— 
not the Bohemia of frayed cuffs and long hair, 
but the Bohemia of good-humored people, 
with an abounding desire to get a whole lot 
of real fun out of life and a knowledge of 
where to go to get it. They come here be- 
cause they always get more than they expect. 



The Beeftf o k Dinner — with Alabama waffles and coffee-^it 

aaorted relUhcs, Lynnhaven aerved eveiy night, from six to 

^ Bays. Dixie biicuits. thick cteak nine, in the Gardenia Grill. 

3( broiled over hickofyemben and wheretheragiogeit darkey band 

aerved on toaat, smoking baked in town sings and plays you right 

potatoes, luscious lamb chops, out oQ the dancing floor. Wheel 



L 



Reisenweber's 

Qohunbus Circle 
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This iT^aJwing of white space is particularly effective 
on a newspaper page. 
It makes the advertisement pop. 



60 A good deal of display type — not crowded 



m 07 %ar8 mder one 



BANIONG FOR 1916 

W« coKSOfy bnttm Hm p«bpi» of OgaA 
ttd Webar ooimty to jeia-farew dnriiif 1916 
nnxft tUs flRNift piofrspiiw twnki^ 

Our oooMrvalNr oMdMde and ear ampto 
financial retpontibiUl^ aaaora abaofnte aalet^ 
for dap oiita» vHuM our oumpatant inana^C" 
mant iad tomfkitt facQiliaB an^la aa to ren- 
dar dM meat afficienti cemtaooa and aatiafap> 
tefy aarvicaf 

Our coBvantant -loeatiea^Raad botd coc^ 
an added adrantaga,' ^ 



SIAIEBM 



\in\n 



CAPnAL^SURPUIS a296,0O0y0O 

Afy Interest oonupoonded 
•*TO Qsarterlyon Saym^ 






No. 84 



Compare 34 and 35. While there is plenty of large 
display type in 34 it doesn't look crowded. This is due 
to the sensible use of white. The larger and bolder 
body type of 35, crowded close to the borders, will 
not so readily in vite the eye. 



Lew tlisplay type, larger body type, bui crowded 61 




$1350 Economical $1350 

The Buick Commercial car it econdm- 
ical became it poueases a motor wliich 
utilizes every ounce of enwgy in the 
fuel consumed, and because its sturdy 
construction ghres a guarantee of hard 
use without frequent trqis to the repair 
shop. There is a wide margin of safety 
in this truck. It is made to use con- 
stantly and can be sb used with no 
danger of delays due to faulty or weak 
cmutmction. l^>kecp e^qwnse^ even 
under die hardest usage, has proven 
a small item in the operation of ttie 
truck. 



Wotherspoon-Jost Auto Co. 

2304 WASHINGTON AVE. 
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Empha8i8 by massing while space 



STOP THAT COUGH 

Before It Stofis You 



Take 
Kemp's 
Balsam 



ThA grMtest epldcmle of eolds *ad 
crip thU country has ever |mown -li 
now ttweeptns over the United States 
and spreading In Its path millions of 
cases of coughs and sore throats that 
slowly draw away the strength and 
energy of the entire body. Why take 
chances of rulnlns your generftl health 
when it is possible to remove every 
trace of the grip and the distress- 
ing cough that is liable to hang on for 
months or even longer. The tiekllns 
In the throat Is relieved by the first 
dose of that old-fashioned cough ssrrup. 
Kemp's Balsam, which druggists liave 
been selling for nearly half a century. 
Every package bears a printed guaran- 
tee that the purchase price will bo 
returned If the medicine does not prove 
saUsCactory. Is U worth trylnsr 



No. 36 



Slezak— on the 
Edison Phonograph 
in all beauty and 
glory of the livinj 
voice. 

jAcors 

25 West 35th St. near Fifth Ave. 

fi»ts*fliAstflal«BA 



No. 37 
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TheThitfa 

The Whole Ttxtth 

and 

Nothing But 

The Truth 






11ieJOiinialof€oiiineree 

vtfB Oniti 



OratViHirHomi 
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86, 37 and 38 are further illustrations of emphasis 
by massing white space. 



Ten different toaya 



What will a man 
do for a drink? 



'What will a man 
do &r a drink? 



Whatnilla 
nun do for 
adrink? 



'WhatwiHa 
mando&r 

adxink? F A 




adxink? 



^nmnilla 
man^fitr 
adfiak? 



WhatwiHa 
manclo&r 
adxink? 



of hanging the same piece of copy 

mmmam 






fcradrlak? 




WhM Willi man I 
do&radrink?q 
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Here are ten different arrangements of Uie same piece 
of copy in Uie same space. They are shown here as an 
illustration of the variety of ways in which white space 
may be used effectively. 
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The cost of good typesetting 


tjrpesetting. I heutate to ven> 




b very little more than the 


ture an opinion as to the per 




cort of bad typesetting— just 


cent of profit or the actual dif- 




the price of skill and care in 




> 


planning the work. And to 


But if you will tell me the 


,^ 


print legible, understandable 




'3 


text, costs no more than to 




^ print the other kind. J 


Jf w^U and a salesman who <^g]t 


The increased money return 


rU tell you there is just that 


^^ 


from an advertisement or cat* 






alog that has been made ea^r 


ship-in-print that talks dis- 




to understand (as compared 


tinctly and that dgiX 1 




with the same text poorly 


It is my wofk to make type 




typed), shows a very real profit 


ea«y to read and your message 




oo the expenditure fixr good 

1 


ea«y to understand. 




4> 


/ 
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THE MARGINS OF A BOOK PAGE 

If we consider two facing pages of a booklet or 
catalog as a unit, we will get a more pleasing effect 
than if we look upon each page as a separate unit. 

40 illustrates a good rule for margins: the smallest 
at the bind (1) ; a somewhat increased margin at the 
head of the page (2) ; a still larger margin at the out^ 
side edge (3); the greatest margin at the bottom (4). 

Avoid the two extremes illustrated by 41 and 42. 
Make the type look easy. Give it enough air in which 
to breathe. Do not reduce the size of the type merely 
to have excessively large margins as in 41. Nor crowd 
large type so close to the edge of the paper that it 
makes the page uninviting as in 42. 
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DO 


DO 


Tte cBtt of good tyiuMttii^ 
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famra fai doUan and oente; 


planning the work. And to 


But if roa win tell me the 




dMfcranee in ralne between a 


tcst,eo«U no mora thaa to 


miBHnan wnv lamicManiy ann 


print the other kind. 


well and a rnkmrna who dont. 


The in tram ml moaejr mtoro 


initaUjfwithacbjiiitttat 


Bwn en edvcrtieement or cat* 


diflbranM between wlnmao 




thip.in-print that talks dl^ 


to undentand (m eemperad 


tbctljr and that dent. 


with the lame test poorlx 


It b nqr work to iMfei tgrfk 


typed), diowi a mr rael pradt 
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The cost of good typesetting 


typesetting. I hesitate to ven- 


is very little more than the 


ture an opimon as to the per 


cost of bad typesetting— just 


cent of profit or the actual dif- 


the price of skill and care in 


ference in dollars and oentft. 


planning the work. And to 


But if you will tell me the 


print legible, understandable 


difference in value between a 


text, costs no more than to 


salesman who talks clearly'.and 


print the other kind. 


well and a salesman who don't,. 


The increased money return 


I*U tell you there is just that 


from an advertisement or cat- 


diffinence between salesman- 


alog that has been made easier 


ship-in-print that talks dis^ 


to understand (as compared 


tinctly and that don't 


with the same text poorly 


It is my work to make type 


typed), shows a very real profit 


easy to read and your messagr 


on the expenditure for good 


easy to undentand. 


[»«] 


- - 
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EMPHASIS BY THE CHOICE OF 
APPROPRIATE TYPES 

Type can suggest not merely by the words it spells, 
but by the appearance of the type itself, such things as: 



femininity 


Strength 


Severity 


DIGNITY 
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Type can suggest 
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N 


Antiouity 


E 




B 




R 




I 




E 




T 




Y 






ISBUIBS 


common sense 


« 


uHMmom 
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70 Type can suggest 

Since type can suggest certain things not merely by 
what the words say, but how they hok in print, it is 
desirable that in the advertising of a jeweler, for 
instance, we choose a type that suggests the delicate 
workmanship of what he sells. We should not set his 
advertising in a type that suggests the product of an 
iron foundry. 



We might readily choose a type like this, for 
the advertising of high pressure pumps or 
dredging outfits. It suggests these things. 
But although this type can spell jewelry, 
veils and baby clothes, it is hardly fitted to 
suggest their character. 



On the other handy if we set our words about high 
pressure pumps or dredging outfits in a type like 
thisy we scarcely convey our full meaning. This 
type does not suggest high pressure pumps and 
dredging outfits. Its delicacy does suggest jewelry , 
veils and baby clothes. 

Far be it from me to attempt a severe and jBxed classi- 
fication of types for the advertising of certain prod- 
ucts. That would be absurd. Let me say only this: it 
will help the effect of an advertisement to choose a 
type that suggests something ot the character of the 
product. And that is as far as I csii^ to go. 



Bvi arrangement is just as important 71 

And again it is not merely a question of what type 
face to use. It is as much a question of its size, its 
arrangement and the general layout of a piece of 
advertising. For instance, the same tjrpe face is used 
in 44 and 45 but in different sizes, in different sur- 
roundings. And hence with a difference of effect. It is 
appropriate in both places. And the same is true of 
46 and 47. 
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This is set in Scotch Roman 



Why you should have a 

Pianola 



Why AfoM /M have sPtaoolar Wlif 
•iMwId yov iMTe books in xoor Ubraqrf 
Wbjr ilMmM jroa have pictuiM on jroor 
trails^ Whr ihoold 700 Imtc miqr of th« 
KfliMacnU or adraaUcca of pctMot- 
dar lifer 

Wbyf Bcetnae «re are dvdiMd be* 
iactt not liTtnc in tbc past, bat ia tk« 
pr eica t, and oar civilisation aicana 
euHora— enltare In tbc art of living 
and fcttinc the moot ovt of life. 

YoM are obliged to have a pianoof 
some kind in jroor bone, are yoa not? 
Your borne wonld not be faniisbed 
without one. Then, of oonne, jroa want 
a piano that is a real mnaical instr»> 
■sent— a piano that will fiimish the 
aniste of which it is capable and for 
which it was faitcaded and which wiO 
brine not onljr entertainaaent, bated* 
toreaswdL 

Frankljr, isn't the piano In jvu 
hone now baidljr more than a pleee 
of fumitursr Is it a real nasical te> 
stranwnt and do jron nse it aa sochf 

Where isthennsiethatf oohoped for 
wbcnfooboaghtit? Whereisthehdp 
roB hoped it voold ftanJshinedocatlnc 
yonr ehildren r Where is the entertain* 
nent yon believed it wonid sappl/f 

Year plane Is not neeting fon 
CKpeetatioas, is it? Yoer children aaj 
be Icaninc to play 00 it bjr hand, and 



ao fcr so good, bat it Is net onhivalkw 
thdr knowledge of meale— aaklng 
then intinate with the greatest and 
flncstand atoat elevating of the arts. 
Sinpljr learning Sve4nger exetcisea 
and scales is not making year childrso 
fiuniliar with Beethoven. Chepla, 
Liaat and Wagner and the veatwerha 
that these masters wnte. 

And row p waen t piaae won't giv« 
yoM a mnsioal evening whenever yon 
want tt or need ft it won't enable 
yen to play the things jroa hear in the 
theatre and at the opera, and thoae 
old fiunlliar live>farevcr toncayou love, 
and the hpnaa of a Sonday night, for 
yon and year ehildrca to sing. 

You know it won't.doaD these things 
evenifyoorgnram-apdaaghteroryoar 
wife is a good, average performer. No 
pianist in the whole worid, even the 
best, baa a r e pertoire that inclodes a 
thonsandth part of the mosie that has 
been written. 

Why not look this tUng sqaareiyte 
the foee. Yoer plabo wm all right aa 
long as there was nothing better. 

Bat there Is something better aeWt 
and that la— the Pianola. 

Let OB be perfectly ftnnk. Etthoreen* 
sdoosly or anedoscioadyyoa have been 

the Pianola,or ttwoold not be I 
to ask why yoa sheold have one. 
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And 80 is this 
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Growing 
by S^. Ifiickolas 

^^>|HILDR£N grow by what they read. 
I ^ J At this time next year many a boy 

^^^ ai 



BgMtmBmmm 



MwridaialMri 



and girl will have grown consider' 
ably by the ideals and ideas that they have 
ibund in their daily reading, lliose who spend 
the year with St. Hicholas will grow happier 
and wiser every day. 

Each month brings its 
new magazine— one hundred 
pages of entertainment and 
inspiration for children, 
little and big. 
St, Hkholas is just ocm* 

fl mendng its fortieth year of 

f friendship to all boys and 

£ girls. This book is its Alma* 

f nac; sent to show you 

f what a delightful comrade 

^ St. fiichoias will be for your 

J young people next year. 

»?f?FIT?¥TITnT????Tr??TrF?TT 
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II 

Advertiang print must get itself read 



What makes type easy-to-read ? 



II 

Advertising print must get itself read 



What makes type easy-to-read? 

Advertising print, that by one means or another com- 
mands attention and then scares us off by the difficulty 
of reading its words, does not do its job. 

When a reader is willing to listen patiently to some- 
thing we want to tell him, the least we can do is to bend 
every effort towards an economy of his time and at- 
tention. Indeed, if we expect to hold his attention be- 
yond the first sentence or two, we must use all our skill 
to make it easy for him. Reading shoulcf never look 
like the hard work it was to the man who wrote this 
letter to an advertiser: 

" I have your booklet before me. This has the 
appearance of being an interesting booklet but 
it is not easy-to-read, and although I took it 
home to read at my leisure I gave up the task, 
as the types, particularly under an artificial 
light, refused to tell their story without a ^"eat 
effort on my part. I simply gave it up." 
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This paragraph is not particularly easy^to^read. It has several 
faults, but chief of these faults is the poor choice of type face. 
The function c^ type is to be read but not all type is easy^to^ 
read. Type designers are but human. There is opportunity 
for the exercise of judgment in the selection of the right 
face of type, not only to secure an appropriate and pleasing 
appearance, but also to secure proper legibility 

TMs type cannot be read witli oomfort without a 
good pair ot eyes. You have to guess at its hair lines: 
The instant visibility ot every stroke in every letter 
is necessary to make type easy-to-read. 

Bold tjrpe is useful for emphasi3 but not for running 
text when there is much of it. It is not so easor-to-reaa 
as the lighter face in the next paragraph. Reading 
much pf it at one time tires the eye. It gives to the 
booklet page an over-bkick, uninviting look. 

This paragraph by contrast is somewhat easier to read than 
those above. You may read it in less time and with less 
effort. The type is a better face for use as text. But 
the proper selection of the type face is by no means all 
there is to it. For example, try to read the next page 
as rapidly as your advertisement should be read if the 
reader is not to be discouraged or bored. 
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This page is RATHER DIFFICULT to read because of 
the injvdicums USE OF CAPITALS AND ITALICS. 
Improper use of CAPITALS or Italics, even though the 
type fece be good, DOES NOT CONDUCE TO EASY 
READING. 

Let me have a little fun with the following quotation 
from DeVinne's Plain Printing Types, to demonstrate what 
he did not mean. Please don't blame DeVinne for the way 
this paragraph is set— I did it. 

^ The poverty of all other alphabets in single or dmble series 
is in marked contrast with the affluence of the^t;6 correlated 
series of the ROMAN ALPHABET, which enable the 
writer or printer to make EMPHASIS, DISPLAY, or 
DISTINCTION without a change of size or the violation 
of typographical propriety. The judicious alternation of 
CAPITALS, SMALL CAPITALS, Italic and lower-case makes 
printed matter readable and rememberdble." 

On page 47 I have shown to what good use we can put 
the richness of the roman alphabet. 

Would you care to read many pages of a book set like 
the nest page? 
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THE DICTIONARY is a remarkable book. And by no 
means the least remarkable thing about a good dictionary is 
the skiU and care with which it is puJt into type so that you 
may readily comprehend its text. 

A dictionary is such a familiar thing that you may never 
have realized how mtich your life has been lengtheneaby the 
printer, nor how mtich of your knowledge you reaUy owe to 
the printer rather than to the learned graybeard who gave the 
printer his facts. 

The other day some statistician fioured out how many years 

Xlar education had been retarded through giving au the 
I children a holiday for an afternoon. It would be anms- 
ing, if possible, to figure for the other side of such a ledger, the 
years of time die aictionory saves, a few seconds aJt a time, by 
so guickly giving up its store of knowledge in a way to be so 
quickly comprehended. 

A food dictionary, by proper vjse of type, not only sa/ves 
time out facilitates comprehension. 

And here we reach me moral of my tale. Not a day passes 
but I see countless catalogs, order blanks, coupons and such 
things that sorely need dictionary treatment. A vast deal of 
advertising matter is a jumble of information which could be 
made much more profitable by type that helped the reader to 
understand it. 

The increased money return from an advertisement or 
caUUoq that has been made easier to understand (as compared 
with the same text poorly typed), shows a very real profit on 
the expenditure for good typesetting. 
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For an illuatration of a very 
bad practise in typesetting 
see uie lower pah of 48. I 
cannot ima^e anything 
more irritating to a reader 
or more destructive of in- 
terest than to have to fol- 
low a piece of type in its tor- 
tuous windingB around an 
illustration. Very 
' little could have 
been done to im- 
prove this in the 
nairowtypespace 
between the pic- 
tures. I am here 



argumg _ _„ 

the designing of 
advaljsementsor 
booklet pages 
that call for this 
kind of type 
arrangement. It 
is done often 
enough too, when 
there is plenty of 
space to set the 
tTpe in some sort 
of alignment. 
The page you are 
now reading 
has purposely 
been set in 
two columns 
with the lllustra- 
4i(Hi. centered, 
to ' call your 
attention to 
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another bad practices- 
setting type in too narrow 
a measure for comfortable 
reading. Note the num- 
ber of broken words, tjie 
wide letter-and-word 
spacing to which the 
compositor had to re- 
sort because of the nar- 
row column. 
There is no 
reasonable excuse 
for this. Center- 
ing the illustra- 
tion on the pu[e 
does not help 
anything. It 
might better be 
placed to one 
side. Then the 
space now oc- 
cupied by the 
two narrow 
columns could 
be used to set 
the type in 
single column 
with a line 
long enough 
to permit of 
good compou- 
non. It would 
be eauerto read 
than the two 
thin trickles of 
type that now 
run down this 



Another point 
is size. A type 
may be too pro- 
tuberant for the 
space it has to 
occupy. A very 
large type— this, 
for example 
finds this dim- 
inutive page 
width a verita- 
ble bed of Pro- 
crustes. While 
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thifl page goee toward, if not to, the other eitreme. The pr^ 
ceding page ia an exaneration of the difflcultlea encountered in the use 
of too large type. You might think that the larger the type the 
eaaior it would be to see it and read it. But this ia dv no means the 
ease. Type can be too large for its purpose as weU as too amaJl. ' 
On a page measure no wider than that used for the opposite page, the 
use of very large type makes the lines too short to be easily read 
and breaks many words which the dictionary divides into syllables 
but the eye does not. This page is an example of the opposite ex- 
treme. The type is much too small and crowded. It takes a good 
gair of eyes — or specs — ^to read such small letters easily. A single line 
I so long a journey for the eye to travel that the jump back to the next 
line is not made with rapid certainty. It is a distinct c^oft to 
keep your place. And perhaps the worst fault of all, from an adver-| 
tiser's point of view, is that such a solid block of type as thi,s page, is ^ 
not inviting. If you are reading it, it is only because you are in- 
terested in what I am saving — sufficiently interested to go 
to considerable trouble to read it. Nor is this page an overdrawn hor- 
rible example. A glance at any current magaaine, at the advertising 
literature that came to your desk this morning, will show 
you an example quite as bad. In an advertising department such 
typography is often the result of lack of co-operation. Text is writ- 
ten without regard to the space in which it is to be set. Layouts 
and illustrations are made without regard to the text. And then 
the poor printer, between the devil and the deep sea, resorts 
to 8-point. 

And yet I have been tdd time and again by advertising men 
that people will read any sort of type in any old siae, even to the 
smallest, provided what they are given to read be interesting 
enough. I do not believe this to be true and I am still less inclinea 
to believe it when I see publisher after publisher who 
does not give away what he prints but gets real money for 
it, advertimng his books like this: Printed in large, clear type. — 
AmoIuU eleameaa (Kf frini, — Printed on the finest qualHy (^f voper in 
large type from new vlatee, etc. — The frint ia large and luinaame, — 
The text ia printed from the beautiful font cdCawm type, large me, — 
AUraetinly preeenied in large clear print* — For the first time 
American oook-lowrs are ciffered large type standard hooka, — 
The text is printed from hold, clear tyfe, 

I quote these phrases from a collection of twenty-six advertisements 
which I once made, showing a striking unanimity of opinion 
on the part of publishers about what the public wants in 
its books. Note the insistence on two words: large and clear. 

Bven newspaper readers rebel occasionally as in this quota- 
tion from a letter to the Editor: ''/ am a reader of the Evening 
8un eeer since it waa puhliahed and the only fault J can find with U 
08 yewra paaa hv %a thai U would he pleaaanl if aome of ihe 
frim were larger. 
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PRINTED matter must be more than readable — ^it 
must be easy to-read. This is particularly true of 
advertising literature. In that case it is more 
important to you than to your readers that your 
printed words be read. It is to your unquestioned 
advantage to have your printed matter as easy-to-read 
as thought and skill can make it. 

With the right type face chosen and the right size 
determined, the question of readability is still unsettled. 
Margins, space between letters, between words 
and between lines are almost, if not quite, as im- 
portant. 

Some folks think that the setting of a book page [of 
''straight matter" is the easiest thing a compositor does. 
To my notion it is the severest test of his ability. To 
do a good job he has to decide questions about spacing 
with almost every line he sets. And you will reahze 
what that means when we come to talk about spacing 
a few pages further on. 

Consider this page.. It is set in a good book face. 
The size is about right, but the uneven color, the lack 
of leads and the inequality in letter and word spacing 
make it harder to read rapidly and also less pleas- 
ing to the eye than the page opposite. 
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This page I should call a good page. There is nothmg 
remarkable about it. If you were not interested in the 
subject I am discussing you would say that it was a 
very commonplace page. 

But isn't it easy-to-read? At least by compari- 
son with some of the preceding pages? 

And those preceding pages do not exaggerate the 
common processes of typesetting except to call atten- 
tion to their obvious faults. 

You will have noted that the type used on this page 
is the same face and the same size as that on pages 
81, 83 and 86. 

What makes this page look so different? 

The margins on this page are better. The lines of j 
type are a little shorter. There is more white.between/ 
each line. There is an avoidance of letter spacing^ 
There is more uniform word spacing. 

The reason we put words into type is to have them 
read. We should not be willing to take easy read- 
ability for granted, but should rather be willing to take 
any amount of -psina to discover whether our adver- 
tising print is as easy-to-read as it might readily be. 

Let me quote again from DeVinne: 

''It is the correctness and the careful arrangement 
of text^matter more than any novelty in plan, grace 
in display, or skill in decoration that give distinction 
to any book. Next to clearness of expression on the 
part of the author comes clearness in its reproduc- 
tion by the printer." 
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SPACING 

Spacing is probably the most difficult problem in 
type arrangement. It is the last thing anyone ever 
learns to do well. Every piece of type composition 
has its peculiar problem to be worked out and I can- 
not hope to tell you how to solve them all. I will try 
only to indicate the purpose of spacing and how its 
right use helps to get attention for advertising print, 
makes it easy-to-read and easy to understand. 

By spacing I mean the placing of pieces of type 
metal of varying degrees of thickness between single 
letters of type, between words, between lines and be- 
tween paragraphs. 

Letter Spacing 

What makes these two words letter spacing 
look so different from the other words in the same 
line? It is because I have placed spaces between the 
single letters while there are no spaces between the 
letters in the other words. 

Does this letter spacing serve any useful purpose? 
It is often used to avoid a bad break in a word at the 
end of a line. But that excuse for letter spacing is not 
good enough. Look at page 86 where I have purposely 
used letter spacing to demonstrate that it makes print 
hard to read. And that.is a good enough reason for 
avoiding it. Get as good word spacing as you can, but 
when you have to choose between letter spacing and 
wider word spacing, put the space between the words. 
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Letter spacing 89 

The letter spacing of the lower-case letters m a 
large display line, say 30 or 36-point type, is not ob- 
jectionable. 

Is there any time when the letter spacing of text 
type is desirable? Yes, small capitals very often need 
this space for increased legibility. See how in illus- 
tration 69 on page 107 the letter spacing of the capital 
and small capital side-heads emphasizes them and 
makes them immediately distinguishable from the 
other type. 

Again capital letters have frequently to be spaced 
for greater legibility, particularly in the large display 
fflzes. Only take care to use spacing with discretion. 
A word should look like a word and not like a collec- 
tion of single letters./Compare the following examples: 

HANGINGS AND RUGS . 

This line is set solid 

HANGINGS AND RUGS 

This line is slightly letter spaced. 
Note that the space between the 
words has also been increased. 



HANGINGS AND RUGS 

This ]i the wrong way to use letter 
spacing. The eye has to pick up the 
individual letters and tie them to- 
gether to make a word, which is 
tiring to eye and brain and hence 
not useful in advertising. 



90 iM&r spacing to *^ square up** 



BOSTON 

Noted Cuisine 
All Outside Rooms 

HOTEL 
LENOX 

Back Bay Station 
Center Theatre-Shopping 

BOSTON 



No. 49. The bad practice of forcing blocks of type 
into arbitrary shapes to "square up" is 
on page 98. 
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BOSTON 

Noted Cuisine 
All Outside Rooms 

HOTEL 

LENOX 

Back Bay Station 
Center Theatre^Shopping 

BOSTON 



No. 60. The same type as that used in 49. Tha 
italic lines are set soHd and centered; the capital 
letter lines are letter spaced, but not so much 
as in 49. HOTEL is set smaller to give LENOX 
better display by contrast. 



Word Spacing 

When words are spaced as in this paragraph, 
it is like setting each word off by itself to be 
looked at separately. That makes reading 
more difficult. And when words are wide 
spaced in one line and closespacedinthe next, the read- 
er may not know just what is the matter, 
but he knows that the print is not so easy- 
to-read as it would be if set as in the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

The closer spacing of the words in this paragraph 
not only makes a sightlier page but also makes print 
easier to read. And it really saves space to set words 
reasonably close— space that you can use to better ad- 
vantage between lines of type. Note for instance, the 
difference between the two lines that follow: 

First and last make it easy for the reader. 
First and last make it easy for the reader. 

There is no real need for the usual wide space before 
the beginning of a new sentence. Compare the wide 
space that precedes the beginning of this sentence 
with the narrow space before the beginning of the 
next. This space is enough. The period and the capital >| 
letter in addition to the usual word-space mark clear- y 
ly the beginning of a new sentence. 

This is a good place to raise my voice against the 
common practice of "squaring up'' one line with 
another line which does not contain the same number 
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Forcing type into arbitrary shapes 93 

of letters ; and of f ordns blocks oS type into arbitrary 
shapes when tlieir words do not naturally work out 
that way. 

Look at 49, in which every line is squared up witli 
every other line. Compare with 50 in which the same 
type is properly spaced. Don't let's play tricks With 
type that hurt its readability and add nothing of 
value to our advertising. 
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Another form of the squaring-up habit is pulling apart 
related information and drawing it together ^ain 
with a line of dots or dashes, called " leaders, " as in 61. 



94 The tise of leaders 

This list of truck users appeared at the bottom of 
a full page magazine advertisement. The desire to 
square up this list with the main body of type above 
it resulted in what you see in illustration 61. 

62 shows this same list clipped from this same adver- 
tisement in another publication, in which the list was 
much more sensibly handled in three columns. Note 
the compactness of 62 as compared with 61. If 61 
could not have been set in three columns, at least the 
figures could have been moved over much closer to 
the name of the firm to which they apply, as was 
done in 62. Then the two columns could have been 
centered on the type above instead of being squared 
up with it. 

I prefer not to use leaders when the type will be 
just as clear without them. Note how this was man- 
aged in illustration 12 as compared with 11. 

In arranging tabulations and price lists, remember 
the reader's convenience. Do not make his eye jump 
back and forth from one end of the page to the other 
to tie up his information. It will be easier for him if 
you set related facts as closely together as possible. 



Line Spacing 

Why does your eye find this paragraph less invit- 
ing than those that follow? Isn't it because those below 
look pasier to re^d? They are. The lines you are now 
reading are set solid. There is no space between these 
lines except that provided by the Moulder of the type 
itself. And that is not enough for a type like this. 

Between the lines of this paragraph a 3-point lead 
has been placed to give the relief of white that type 
needs to make it easy-to-read. There is no fixed rule 
about the proper amount of space to place between 
lines. It depends on the type face and the size you 
are using. Less leading for small types; more leading 
for large types. More4Qad|ng forblack-face ty^es 
than for those of lighter face. \ ^ /" 

When you are using the same size of type through- 
out a booklet give it all imif oj^i leading. Do not I 
double-lead on one page to make the type come to 
a required depth. Nor take out all the leads on an- 
other page to make the type come within a given 
space. This is an imworkmanlike way of overcoming 
a difficulty. It looks slovenly and hurts the inviting- 
ness of your print. There is no good reason why type 
should fill a certain depth of the booklet page. No ob- 
jection whatever to leaving part of a page blank. 
This white may give your booklet just the breathing 
space it needs. Read again on page 13 what I said 
about the selection of type for booklets., 

On the other hand imeven spacing between lines is 
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Uneven line spacing 



often essential in setting display matter. Note par- 
ticularly how the uneven spacing in 54 clearly indi- 
cates at a glance that the line '* Wednesday and Thurs- 
day'' has nothingto do with ''The Strange Case of Mary 
Page, " a point that is left somewhat in doubt in 53. 



Tuesday 

Henry B. Walthall 

In the second episode of 

«<THE STRANGE CASE 

OF MARY PAGE" 

Wednesday and Thursday 

Vivian Martin 
In the dramatic masterpiece 

^'MADAME X" 
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Tuesday . 

Henry B. Walthall 
In the second episode of 
««THE STRANGE CASE 
OF MARY PAGE" 

Wednesday and Thursday 

^vian Martin 

In the dramatic masterpiece 

^'MADAME X" 
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The spacing of subheads 97 

Headings for text matter should be so spaced that they 
will show unmistakably to which section of the text 
they belong, whether to the paragraph above or below. 

A heading with uniform line spacing 

does not indicate this clearly 

This is a common fault in setting subheads. Details 
of this sort are important. They help to make print 
easy to imderstand. 

No doubt about the connection 
of this heading with the paragraph below 

There should be more space above the head to show 
the break in thought, and less space below to tie it up 
with the text to which it calls attention. 
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Paragraph Spacing 

De ViNNE remarks that: ''White space is required 
to make printing comprehensible. A new chapter is 
identified at once by a larger allowance of blank at 
the top of that page. A change of importance in the 
subject-matter of the text, like that of a document, 
extract, or letter, is more plainly indicated by putting 
a full blank line before and after the insert. A change 
of minor importance is indicated by putting a small 
square of white, known as the em quadrat, at the 
beginning of a new paragraph. This petty square of 
white makes a break in the regular outline of the 
page which arrests attention.'' 

Note that the first line of the paragraph above is 
set flush with the lines below it. It has not the usual 
paragraph indention. It does not need it because it is 
the beginning of a new section and the white space 
that surroimds it is a sufficient indication of the break 
in thought. The paragraph you are now reading is set 
with an em indention which it needs to make the 
break on the page that ''arrests attention.'' 

This paragraph is too widely indented. Itdoesnot 
help the looks of the page and makes nothing clearer. 
^Remember what paragraph indention is for. We lose 
the value of it when we fill up the white space with 
an ornament like that used in this paragraph. 
The flush paragraph with no extra white space above ^ 
it does not get attention as quickly as the indented 
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Tbb incfcue in her BfttioBal <Mil ihould 
cnoounge the dcfvdopiMni of her vart but 
hHberlo alincMt untoudied natimJ icwwieei, 
•o thmt that debt may be pnwip^y and MMly 

Thb tremcndoiu effort being put forth to 
maaufacture nmnitkos and ni|ipiie* for her 
ainiea ahould meaa the estabUihment of a 
domeitic m a imf a c tnring or ganmf imi incoBH 
parably superior to any that exiiied before 
theivmr. 

Thb decrease in State revenue due to the 
abolition of the vodka traffic has been aooom* 
panied by an unparalMed increase in savings 
bank dqwdts and efficiency of Ubor. 

The withdrawal of the Teutonic organisa- 
tion that, before the war. practicaUy con- 
ducted the industry and finance of Russia 
at first almost paralysed the operation of the 
Empire, but tau|^t the people the folly of 
jdepending in peace too mudi on dtisens of a 
foreign eountiy whidi mii^t become at any 
time an enemy power. 
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paragraph. It is simply one more method of squaring 
up type composition of which I have already spoken. 
The flush paragraph is properly used with white 
space above it to indicate jthe beginning of a new 
thought; as in illustration 56. 



100 The disjointed page 

On page 104, 1 speak of the desirability of breaking 
up a page into "easy eyefuls of type" by the use of 
short paragraphs. 

Some advertisers carry this idea too far and give 
their print a disjointed look by putting a good deal 
of extra white space between paragraphs closely re- 
lated in thought— as is shown on this page. 

The common-sense use of spacing in advertisdng 
print means to place together ideas closely related in 
thought and to keep apart ideas not closely related 
in thought. 

In illustration 55 you will note that each paragraph 
deals with a separate idea. Space between the para- 
graphs is therefore used as a valuable means of get- 
ting attention for each different piece of information. 
It is a mode of emphasis which takes the place of the 
subhead when the subhead is not wanted. 
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Advertising print must get itself understood 



Aids to Comprehension 

Advertising print to do its job well must not only 
command attention; must not only get itself read — 
it must also get itself imderstood. I have already had 
a good deal to say about arranging type so that it gets 
itself imderstood. Under the heading of Break-by- 
sense, for instance, beginning on page 40. This is an 
important aid to comprehension. 

Consider for one thing the vast field for improve- 
ment in the arrangement of catalog matter. The 
catalog like the dictionary, or any other book of ref- 
erence, should give up its store of information with 
rapid certainty. Might we not profitably give more 
time than we do to devising better aids to compre- 
hendon for our catalogs? 

The illustrations that follow do not apply only to 
catalog material. They are meant for every sort of 
advertising print that needs to get itself imderstood 
in the least time and with the least effort on the part 
of the reader. 

Before I illustrate some of these aids to compre- 
hension, let me first say a word about the breaking up 
of a page into easy eyefuls of type. 
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Ha^e 700 e^er wxtAed people at m Sfanrr aefeet- 
]ng( booia for home resufing? Odier tidngs bang 
«t|i3al, if they see eoou^ pages tint look Ske fOm- 
tntion 6&,whidhjmfBaxjnten!^^ 
fflud) moi^ a|)t to pat the bo<^ mider dieir surm «i^ 
walka<y »y wi l hit,thanif thgraeetoonnpyso M pegeB 
Hke ffl, wbkh ahrsqni suggest hard 




This looks like hard work 
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THt JOYOUS HEART 

hetitjr pracdcdttict of the cvcry^ wprld. 
thoogli guctf and the pride of fife idll colour 
their dayi, ytt the wbxAc inward c o o ic i ou Mi cM i» 
continually ihot with dircad* of pain from the 
pait Vdia had grown patient onder her own 
e xperi ence; the atruige tMng now at die tat here 
wat the ceMttioa of all itingt and toourgingt ; the 
wat fall of peace; the remembered, jrct Ae waa 
fullofpeaoe. Even that corioutly physical pang 
that ahrayt can|^ her at her own latt worda 
to Elmore rang in her ean, even that dwindled 
to nodung now. All that pertained to henelf 
teemed to take ita tmall place m a great far 
p rot p ect ; a prot p ec t that waa fair inaamuch at 
it wat great and fur. And Sarah's life and Dr. 
Lea't bloody, tqoalid end, and many a lorrow 
.and sin of the living and of the dead rote before 
her mind and yet teemed lost, trantformed by 
an outlook to broad that they grew tmall, and 
tgr a li(^ to toft that they were loftened. All 
by quiet m a beauty that overflowed even the 
dofiaed preient Sorraw thowed noble, and 
the bitter, the Made, even the pettily mean grew 
pathetic What did it tignify to tee thingt to? 
Wat not evil evil? The thou^ only glanced 
her mind; At waa not one to feel the 
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any 
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This is an important point in advertising typog- 
raphy, and many are the devices used to relieve the 
too solid look of a page. Sometimes this is done with 
pictures, sometimes with subheads, often by cutting 
up the matter into shorter paragraphs, or by a com- 
bination of all three. 



TABULATION 

It should require little demonstration to prove 
that certain kinds of information will be more easily 
miderstood and remembered if presented in tabular 
form instead of the running paragraph. 

Compare 58 and 59. The book for which 69 was 
designed is intended not alone for a single reading but 
for constant reference. Its information must there- 
fore be so clearly arranged that the reader may find 
the particular item he wants without loss of time or 
patience. You can see for yourself how much easier 
it is to get the information you want from 69 than 
to dig it out of 58. 

Method op Opening Accounts 

Individuals should file: (a) Specimen of their . 
signature; (b) Letter givmg instructions as to: 
(1) Statements (2) Method of crediting their 
accounts (3) Any particular matters which they 
desire cared for. 

Guardians should file: (a) Certified copy of 
letter of guardianship; (b) Specimen of signature. 

Trustees should file: (a) Certified copy of de- 
cree of Court appointing the trustee, if the trust 
was by Court appointment; (b) Certified copy of 
will or deed of trust evidencing their authority. 
I In some cases the original deed of trust should 
be exhibited; (c) Specimen of signature. 
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Method of Opening Aooounts 

Individuals should file: 

(a) Specimen of their signature. 
(6) Letter giving instructions as to: 

1. Statements. 

2. Method of crediting their accoimts. 

8. Any particular matters which they desire 
cared for. 

Guardians should file: 

(a) Certified copy of letter of guardianship. 
(6) Specimen of signature. 

Trustees should file: 

(a) Certified copy of decree of Court appointing 
the trustee, if the trust was by Court ap- 
pointment. 

(5) Certified copy of will or deed of trust evi- 
dencing their authority. In some cases the 
original deed of trust ^ould be exhibited. 

(c) Specimen of signature. 
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Consider SAFEPACK for wrapping, case- 
lining, crate-lining, car-lining, bale-lining and 
flat-car sheathing and covers. 

Because SAFEPACK is more than water- 
proof — ^it is stormproof, soakproof , dampproof , 
greaseproof, mildew-and-rustproof, airtight, 
dustproof , dirtproof, verminproof , smellproof, 
it has no smell. 

In rolls, sheets, strips, bags and ready-to-use 
case-linings made-up to fit your cases. 
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Compare 60 and 61. See how each use and each 
quality of Safepack is more sharply defined by its 
arrangement in 61. 
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Consider SAFEPACK for: 
wrapping car-lining 
case-lining bale-lining and 
crate-lining flat-car sheathing and covers 

Because SAFEPACK is : 

more than waterproof 

—it is stormproof dustproof 
soakproof dirtproof 

dampproof verminproof 
greaseproof smellproof 
mildew-and-rustproof 
airtight it has no smell 

In rollsy sheets, strips, bags and ready-to-use case- 
linings made-up to fit your cases 
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110 Aida to comprehension 

Some kinds of facts presented like this : 

Among other Russian Products may be 
mentioned: apples, apricots, asbestos, barley, 
caviar, cement, chemicals, cherries, coal, cop- 
per, com, dairy products, dates, fish, flax, 
furs, game, gold. 
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are not so easy to grasp and to remember as when the 
same facts are presented like this: 

Among other Russian Products may 
be mentioned: 



apples 


chemicals 


dates 


apricots 


cherries 


fish 


asbestos 


coal 


fiax 


barley 


copper 


furs 


caviar 


com 


game 


cement 


dairy products 


gold 
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Aids to comprehension 111 

This way of saying it in print does not invite reading: 

A Few of the Things for which 
Simple Directions are Given 

Adjust any make or model of carbureter. — 
Put electric machinery together right. — 
Make a noisy engine run quietly. — Trace 
wiring and locate breaks. — Time poppet, 
sleeve or rotary valves. — ^Locate grounded, 
short circuited or worn wires. — Keep trans- 
mission from coming out of gear. — Liocate 
starting and lighting trouble by looking at 
the ammeter. 

No. 64 

This clearer way of arranging the same facts invites 
the eye and helps understanding: 

A few of the things for which 
simple directions are given 

Adjust any make or model of carbureter. 

Put electric machinery together right. 

Make a noisy engine run quietly. 

Trace wiring and locate breaks. 

Time poppet, sleeve or rotary valves. 

Locate grounded, short circuited or worn 
wires. 

Keep transmission from coming out of gear. 

Locate starting and lighting trouble by look- 
ing at the ammeter. 

No. 65 



112 Aida to comprehension 

This is arranged for looks : 

BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 

CAN AJOHARIB, NEW TORK 

Makers of 

Famous Beech-Nut Bacon; Beech-Nut Peanut Butter; 
Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup; Beech-Nut Chili Sauce; 

Beech-Nut Mustard. 

Also the Beech-Nut Jams, Jellies and Marmalades — 

Grape, Crab-apple and Red Currant Jellies; Strawberry, 

Red Raspberry, Blackberry, Damson Plum and Peach Jams; 

Orange Marmalade; Beech-Nut Confections 

— Chewing Gum and Mints. 

ASK TOUR DEALER 
No. 66 

While this is the same text arranged for easier com- 
prehension: 

BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 

CANAJOHARIB, NEW TORK 

Makers of 

Famous Beech-Nut Bacon Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup Beech-Nut Chili Sauce 

Beech-Nut Mustard 

Also the Beech-Nut Jams, Jellies and Marmalades: 
Jams: Strawberry, Red Raspberry, Blackberry, Damson 

Plum and Peach 
Jetties: Grape, Crab-apple and Red Currant 
Marmalade: Orange 
Beech-Nut Conf ectionsr-Chewing Gum and Mints 

ASK TOUR DEALER 
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Aids to comprehension 
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What We Bsve Bad— 



Kw 



kfarpolidal 

km 



NOBODY SATISFIED (An YOU?) 

WbatWeHeed— 



A 
A 



AD dw ImIs baoatltt oM. 



Hofw We Cm Oct R— 




What It Win Do — 

SiaploU9i««ii'kfr 
Btn^mrtdldMfMli. 



YonrPlart— 



ViiMiovaar 
Winv to Don yow 
TdltlMaYOUw 



Tariff 
wiD Bnv yow 



Whe^Wama a Titttff 
Cofluniaaioiir'-^ i^ 



TIm CKmiW oICd—w m of d» 

U. Swuiiit 
TW AiMricw lUmdaB «! Ubor 

wutfi it 
TIm NaiiMial Om^ imnii it 

BUUHdVBdS OK OCflSUMtlOBSM IBCBHtflBB 

bosiiMni a^ncahu* aad Hbor* 

waMit 
Tkayliave «id m. 
vUMfa aia tavia^ m ava^f acy* 
Tlwaaaiid* of >ood ririiiai waat it 
Maar of tlMa an i>«ldi« for it 
TlaaaiaMofafawai 
Thtftntfooi aioN 
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Illustration 68, a reproduction of two pages from an 
envelope stuffer, shows how crispness is obtamed 
by cutting down the argument to bare bones and 
arranging it in tabular form. 
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Aids to comprehension 



MANICURE ARTICLES 



Emery boards, 

1 doz xoc 

Pocket nail 
files, in 

case 150 

Tweezers, 5c 
xoc and 250 
Buffer, remov- 
able c h a - 

mois X9C 

Gillette razor — 

rket style, 
value, $3.98 



Complete man- 
icure set . with 

buffer xoc 

Hair brushes, 

at 49c 

Nail brushes, 
25c values, X5c 
Rubber gloves, 

Sair a5c 
[ospital cot- 
ton, 1 lb., aac 
Thermos bot- 
tle, 1 pt 98c 



\ 
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The above price list, copied from a department store 
advertisement, shows lack of judgment in arranging 
matter of this sort in two narrow colmnns; the same 
matter set in one column gives us this clearer result: 

Manicure Articles 

Emery boards, 1 doz., xoc 

Pocket nail files, in case, x5c 
Tweezers, 5c, xoc and 250 

Buffer, removable chamois, xgc 
Gillette razor, pocket style, 

$6 value, $2.98 
Complete manicure set with 

buffer, xoc 

Hair brushes, at, 49c 

Nail brushes, 25c values, X5c 

Rubber gloves, pair, 250 

Hospital cotton, 1 lb, 230 

Thermos bottle, 1 pt, ^ 
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Aids to comprehensian 115 

286SK SAFEPACK 

Paper: 60-lb Kraft (sulphur free) 

Cloth: 16 z 8 yams to the inch 

Weight: 33 lbs per 100 sq yards 

Quality: An excellent doth-back wrap and 
case-lining. 

In rolls: 100 lineal yards 361 40 and 48 
inches wide. 
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286SK SAFEPACK 

Paper: 60-lb KRAFT (sulphur free) 
Cloth: i6z8 yams to the inch 
Weight: 33 lbs per 100 square yards 

Quality: An excellent CLOTH-BACK 

wrap and case-lining 

In rolls: 100 lineal yards 

36, 40 and 48 inches wide 
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Compare 71 and 72. Note how much faster you see 
the sample mmiber in illustration 72. 

Note also how much inore clearly each item of 
infonnation stands out when arranged as in 72. And 
how the emphasis on KRAFT and CLOTH-BACK 
helps to identify this particular sample. 



116 Aids to comprehension 



Side Walla. A mix of 1-2 }^6 has been found 
to give the best results and these proportions are 
fast becoming the most generally used. The price 
per cubic yard ranges from $7 to $8. 

(Note) — ^With a mix of 1-2 >^5 a four-unit 
Cinch anchorage will meet the tensile strength of 
wrought iron bolts. 

Foundations and Piers. Where bulk rather than 
strength is of first importance a mix of 1-3-6 will 
be found satisfactory. The price per cubic yard 
averages from $5 to $7. 

(Note) — Not less than a six-unit Cinch anchor- 
age shoidd be used with a mix of 1-3-6, to meet the 
tensile strength of wrought iron bolts. 
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Compare 73 and 74. Note how much more readily 
the subheads in 74 catch the eye by setting them in 
hanging indention. Also how the rearrangement of 
the note in 74 makes it easier to see and how the dif- 
ference in spacing shows more definitely to which 
heading it belongs. 

Things like this are very important in catalogs that 
are filed away for reference and must deliver their 
information at a rapid glance. 
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WaUs. A mix of 1-2^-6 lum been found to 
Sive the best results and these proportions are 
fast becoming the most genorally used. The 
price per cubic yard ranges from $7 to |8* 

[note] — ^With a mix of 1-23^5 a four-unit 
Cinch andiorage will meet the tensQe strength 
of wrought iron bolts. 

Foundations and Piers. Where bulk rather than 
strength is of first importance a mix of l-S-6 will 
be found satisfactory. The price per cubic yard 
averages from $5 to $7. 

[note] — ^Not less than a six-unit Cinch anchor- 
age should be used with a mix of l-S-6, to meet 
the tensQe strength of wrought iron bolts. 

No. 74 



118 Price lista 

Here are two good examples of price list tabulation: 

For Den Decoration 

DOGGEREL DODGERS. DeUberately 
designed for den decoration. Humorous 
animal studies cleverly executed by 
Albertine Randall Wheelan. BrightJy 
printed in quadri-color, with tints. 
Mounted upon brown vellum cards. 
Size, 9}4 X 11. Six in set. Boxed net $1.60 

Each card, in original envelope net .25 

Each appropriately framed and en- 
closed in box: dull finish net 1 . 60 

polished or gold net 2.60 

1.F0R It's Always Fair Weather 
WHEN Good Fellows Get Together. 
Three jolly dogs — a very waggish- 
looking trio. 

2* Buns and Rolls: Food for thought. 
Funny Bunnies at the Skating-rink. 
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FR. EMERSON FARRAR 
A comer in Elizabeth's garden. Four 
flowerets of melody: 

1. Song of the moonflower .60 

2. Song of the daffodil .60 
8. Song of the night-blooming cereus .60 
4. Song of the jasmine .60 

WILSON G. SMITH 
Op. 96. Three pieces: 

1. Allabazza. Petite polka .60 

2. Staccato minuet .60 
8. Moment musical .76 

Op. 97, No. 1. Sans soud. Caprice Joyeuz .60 

No. 76 



Hanging indention for short paragraphs 119 

To do this: 

I. The Call of the Job 
II. Some Allies of Love 
III. Impersonality in Love 

will alwajrs look better and be easier to follow than 
to do this: 

I. The Call of the Job 

II. Some Allies of Love 

III. Impersonality in Love 

When your text is made up of a number of short para- 
graphs, each dealing with a separate fact or idea, and 
each not more than two or three lines in length, it may 
be arranged to good advantage by setting the first line 
of the paragraph flush and indenting the succeeding 
lines. like this: 

Three eighteen-hole courses are augmented 
this year by the new nine-hole course which 
will be open for play. 

Every facility provided for trap shooting, one 
of the largest equipments in America being 
located here, 4,000 acre private shooting 
preserve. 

In this arrangement the first words of the paragraph 
catch the eye more quickly than if set with the regu- 
lar paragraph indention, like this: 

Three eighteen-hole courses are augmented 
this year by the new nine-hole course which 
will be open for play. 



EXTRACTS 
AND TESTIMONIAL LETTERS 

There are a variety of good wajrs of setting extracts, 
testimonial letters and other quoted matter which 
you may want to make a part of the body of your 
tejct. Short pieces of matter which are just as impor- 
tant as the text itself, may be set in the same width of 
line as the text proper; with the same leading between 
the lines; and with a full blank line at top and bot- 
tom to give this inserted matter the necessary dis- 
tinction. Like this: 

"Extracts, letters or docmnents made a part of the 
page should be so composed that the reader will dis- 
cern at a glance that they are not a part of the text 
proper. When the added matter is of high importance 
and is made the subject of comment, it may be set in 
the text type and inclosed in the ordinary marks of 
quotation.'' DeVinnb. 

Longer extracts may be set in the same size of type 
as the text proper, indented one em at each side; 
with less leading between the lines; and with a blank 
line top and bottom of the extract. As in the following 
quotation from DeVinne's Correct Composition. 



u 



The old practice of setting extracts or docu- 
ments in eight or seven-point for the text in 
twelve-point is not in present favor* The re- 

120 



Extracts and testimonial letters 121 

duced size which is proper in the foot-note is 
not proper at all in the extract, for it cheapens 
and seriously degrades the workmanship of the 
page. Authors object to this treatment; they say 
that the subject-matter of extracts is often as 
important as that of text-matter, and should 
have nearly equal prominence. Readers are al- 
ways better pleased when the printer puts these 
inserts in a type that is easily readable. " 

Another good way of setting long extracts if *ypur 
space is limited, is in one size smaller than the text, 
indented one em at each side. If for instance the 
extract is a letter, try to get along without the ad- 
dress and salutation. Usually they are not important 
and merely clutter the text. Begin the letter with a 
two line initial, and, if you like, a subhead like this: 

From an Illinois School Teacher 

SINCE the receipt of my set I have given the 
books a very thorough examination. They are 
beyond my expectations. I have here a collection 
of the choicest and most elegant gems of thought 
put into language, not of one person, but of all our 
representative men of modern times. 

THOS. J. FORDELL 

m 

Quotation marks are not needed. The arrangement of 
this letter is enough different from the body of the 
text to make it distinct. 



122 Extracts and testimonial letters 

The iise of italic for extracts, testimonial letters or 
long subheads is not often necessary and rarely 
desirable. Italic is always harder to read than the 
same size of roman. Particularly when, as in this 
paragraph, it is set solid. 

Neither is the use of a type bolder than the text to be 
often recommended for ejctracts and letters. If your 
copy is carefully arranged by some one of the meth- 
ods shown here, it will have all the distinction it ' 
needs to set it off from the body of the text. 
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INDEX 

Advertising print 
what it must do, 2 
must command attention, 17 
must get itself read, 79 
must get itself understood, 103 

Aids to comprehension, 103 

Alphabets, five correlated series of the roman in text 
types, 46, 81 

Analysis of text, 20 

Appropriate types, emphasis by choice of, 68 
Arbitrary shapes, forcing types into, 10, 90, 92 
Attention value, 28, 59 

Bold type 
to avoid over-use in subheads, 49 
not good for text type, 80 
not advisable for extracts and testimonial letters, 122 

Book page 
margins of, 66 
severest test of a compositor's ability, 86 

Booklet designing, 11 
Booklets, size of type for, 13 
Break-by-sense, 40 

Capitals 
for subheads, 47 
for side-heads, 49 
injudicious use of, 81 
letter spacing of, 89 

125 



126 Index 

Catalog matter, field for improvement^ 103 
Color of a page, 86 

Combination of too many different kinds and sizes of 
type, 32 

Comprehension, aids to, 103 
Crispness, 113 
Crowding, 56, 61 

Dictionary treatment of advertising material, 82 
Discouraging the reader, 20 
Display headings, 40 
letter spacing of, 89 

Display type, cautions, 35 
Displaying every line, 34 

Easy eyefuls of type, 103 

Easy-to-read, 79 

Economy of reader's time and attention, 79 

Emphasis 
definition, 17 
shifting the, 21, 31 
wrongly placed, 22 
rightly placed, 23 
weak and scattered, 24 
concentrated, 25 
of position, 24, 30 
monotony of, 32 
over-emphasis, 32, 36, 48 
reducing the, 33, 53 
by use of white space, 53 
by use of bold type, 54 
by choice of appropriate types, 68 

Extracts, setting of, in body of text, 120 



Index 127 

Facts made easy to grasp, 110 
Flush paragraphs, 98 

Gray block of type, the, 10 

lUustrations 
following the outlines of, in setting type. 6, 88 
centering, 83 

Illustration, its purpose in booklets, 11 
Indention, hanging, 116 

for subheads, 50 

for short paragraphs, 119 

Indention, paragraph, 98 
of extracts and testimonial letters, 120 

Initials, 27, 38 
Italic 

for subheads, 47 

for side-heads, 49 

injudicious use of, 81, 82 

not advisable for extracts, testimonial letters or long 
subheads, 122 

Leaders, 93 

Leading, 86, 95 

Letter spacing, 88 

Lettering that is hard to read, 8 

Line spacing, 95 

Margins of a book page, 66 
Monotone, talking in a, 18 

Narrow measure, 83, 114 



128 Index 

Paragraphs 
spacing, 98 
indention, 98 
white space between, 100 
hanging indention for short paragraphs, 119 

Paragraph mark, 98 

Price list, 114, 118 

Products, arrangement of list, 110, 112 

Reader's time and attention, economy of, 79 
Reference material, need of clear arrangement for, 106 
Relief of white that type needs, 95 

Size of type for booklets, 13 
too large, 84 
too small, 85 

Small capitals for subheads, 47, 49 
Spacing 

its purpose, 88, 98, 100 

for legibility, 91 

letter spacing, 88 

word spacing, 88, 92 

sentence spacing, 92 

line spacing, 95 

paragraph spacing, 98 

Sentence spacing, 92 

Short paragraphs, 104 

Solid look of a page, relieving the, 105 

Squaring up, 90, 92, 99 

Subheads, 46 

purpose of, 46 

of the text type, 47, 48 



Index 129 

Subheads 
bold, 48 
paragraph, 49 
cut-in, 50 
marginal, 51 
spacing of, 97 
hanging indention of, 116 

Tabulation, 106 

Ten different arrangements of the same piece of copy 
in the same space, 64 

Testimonial letters, setting of in body of text, 120 

Text, analysis of, 20 

Text type, letter spacing of, 88 

Typography, the servant of the advertising idea, 7 

Type can suggest, 68 

Underscoring, 36 

White space 
emphasis by use of, 53 
massing of, 58, 62, 63 
between paragraphs, 100 

Window hanger must work fast, 48 
Word spacing, 92 
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A new method of determining all ques- 
tions of t3rpography quickly and surely 
without setting any portion of the 
matter experimentally in advance; — 
for printers, advertising agencies, pub- 
lishers and advertisers generally. 



Sherbow^'s 



Type Charts 
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^Everything visualized 

IN POUR VOLUMES 

Comprising 1208 typographical combinations 



SHBRBOTV*S TYPE CHARTS 
are unlike any existing com- 
pilation in the type field. The 
plan is wholly new and originaL 
The 1208 typographical combi- 
nations cover every contingency 
likely to be met in practical work 
upon advertisements, books, 
booklets, folders, catalogs, post- 
ers, car-cards, etc The set is in 



four volumes, bound loose-leaf 
fashion, permitting easy with- 
drawal of any Chart for use. The 
author, Benjamin Sherbow, is a 
professional type consultant of 
twelve years' experience. His 
clients are well-known adver- 
tising agencies, national maga- 
zines, printers, newspapers, 
general advertisers and others. 



BLACKMAN-ROSS CO., Advertising Agents, 
write: "The Charts do away with about 75% 
of the mere mechanics of type layout— an im- 
mense gain— and save costly reidses." 

MARSHALL FIELD ft CO., Chicago, say: 
"We wouldn't want to try to get along with- 
out Sherbow's Tjrpe Charts.' 
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Send for prospectus 

Benjamin Sherbow, 50 Union Sq., New York 
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